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Hunting Loons with a Camera 
By DR. FRANK N. WILSON, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


With Photographs by the Author 


VER since I began to hunt with a camera it has been my greatest ambi- 
tion to secure photographs of the home-life of the Loon. This magnificent 
bird has become relatively scarce in southern Michigan; but here and 
there a pair still lingers, returning year after year to breed at some small lake 
that has, as yet, escaped the attention of the metropolitan real estate salesmen. 

It was in 1919 that I made my first search for a Loon’s nest. Mrs. Wilson 
and I were spending our vacation at White Lake, in Oakland County, at that 
time a favorite haunt of those birds that love the marshland and the reed-beds. 
We were told that in previous years a pair of Loons had frequently been seen 
on the lake with young. Soon after our arrival we made a complete circuit of 
the shore, and also examined the two small wooded islands, but saw nothing of 
the Loons or their nest. Tired by our long row, we were sleeping soundly when, 
at 2 or 3 o’clock on the following morning, we were awakened by a weird cry 
that came floating over the lake. Half-asleep at first, I thought it was an Owl 
on one of the nearby islands. I roused myself and listened more intently. 
There it was again; the unmistakable call of the Loon. How it thrilled us! 

When day came the Loons were nowhere in sight, and we extended our 
search to two neighboring lakes, separated from the first by a strip of high land. 
Two or three days later while exploring the shore of the more distant of these, 
I came upon what appeared to be an old muskrat house, and there on its slightly 
hollowed top, matching in color the material on which they lay, were two large, 
dark brown eggs, sparsely speckled with small black spots—a sight never to be 
forgotten. As I stood up in the boat to examine the nest more carefully, I saw 
the two Loons floating unconcernedly a quarter of a mile away. 

Lack of proper equipment made it necessary to postpone photographic 
operations until the following year. When we visited the lake, in June, 1920, 
the Loons already had young, but in 1921 the old nest was again in use. It lay 
some 8 to ro rods from the base of a tall hill that bordered the north shore. 
We set up the camera about 20 feet away, covered it with a camouflage cloth 
(171) 
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of dark green and after attaching a strong thread to the shutter, so that it 
could be tripped from a distance, we pushed the boat, in which a small hiding- 
tent had been erected, into the rushes. There we waited for. several hours. 
My view was somewhat restricted, but once, through a peep-hole, I saw the 
Loons only 1 to 2 rods from their nest. A little later we heard a great splashing 
as they rose from the water. They circled overhead and left the lake. 

Next day several fishermen were on the lake, and it seemed unwise to call 
their attention to the nest by continuing our operations. In the late afternoon 
I crept to the top of the hill and peeped over. It was still and the mirror-like 
surface of the lake reflected the glory of early sunset. Against the dark line of 


“THE UNMISTAKABLE CALL OF THE LOON” 


the opposite shore a few fishing-boats still lingered, and, in the center of the 
lake, their white breasts flashing back the soft rays of the sinking sun, the two 
Loons floated side by side. Nearby, screened by rushes from the main body of 
the lake, was the nest. As I watched, one of the Loons, presumably the female, 
disappeared beneath the water. Moments passed and, when she rose for an 
instant, she had covered half the distance between us. Down she went again 
and when next I saw her she had passed the barrier of rushes, which was broken 
in places, and was within a few feet of her nest. Straight toward it she swam 
and pushed herself up over the rim. Standing erect for a moment, she adjusted 
the eggs with her bill and sank down, facing the lake. On the next day but one, 
the lake was deserted and the eggs were gone. They had been taken, so I 
learned later, by a collector. Imagine my disappointment. 

In 1922 the level of the lake had been raised by real estate operations and the 
Loons had moved to a new location, a half-mile or more from their old home. 
We found the nest on May 14, when it contained a single egg. On June12, 
when we again visited the lake, the young Loons had apparently just left the 
nest. The parents made a great outcry as we rowed after them. When we ap- 
proached quite close, the young birds dove and swam under water, 6 to 8 
inches beneath the surface and only a few feet at a time. It was easy to keep 
them in sight, and we soon succeeded in catching one and in taking some 
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photographs of it. Since that time I have not returned to the lake, which has 
been completely transformed by summer cottagers, and I do not know whether 
the Loons still nest there. 

In 1923 we heard of a second pair of breeding Loons at a shallow lake some 
16 miles west of Ann Arbor. It was impossible to secure a boat there until 
early June, when the Loons already had young. The nest, which was identified 
by egg-shell remnants, was fairly well concealed at the border of a large bed of 
cattails. In 1924 the same nest was used, but by the time we succeeded in 
getting a boat (June 5) the young had again left it. They were still quite small, 
however, and by pursuing them we obtained a few fairly satisfactory pictures 


of the old birds who came quite close in their efforts to lure us away. One of 
them was an immense bird, much larger than his companion. 
In 1925 we had no better luck. In the spring of 1926 the weather was un- 
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usually wet and cold. The level of the small lakes was very high and in early 
May they were still filled with ice. Possibly, for this reason, the Loons nested 
unusually late; incubation did not begin until about June 12. The nest was 
almost in the middle of the lake, nearly a quarter of a mile from shore. There 
were no rushes about it and the sitting bird could be plainly seen with binoculars 
from our automobile, parked at the side of the road that runs along the high 
northern shore of the lake. We knew that it would be useless to attempt 
photography after the fishing season opened on June 16, so we began operations 
at once. The Loons paid little or no attention to the rough tripod which we 
constructed near the nest by thrusting long poles into the soft marl on the 
morning of June 13, but when we placed the camera upon it in the early after- 
noon they refused to go near the nest. After a two-hour wait we went out and 
took the camera down. A number of turtles had not only crawled up on the 
nest to sun themselves, but had also burrowed into its surface, loosening and 
throwing up the nesting material until the eggs were practically invisible. 
After we had retired to shore, the Loons swam about some distance from the 
nest and cried mournfully, and it was almost dusk before they inspected their 
home closely. Together they swam up to it and, reaching over with their 
beaks, repaired the damage that the turtles had done. 

On the following morning, when we went out to put up the camera, there 
was only one egg in the nest, and we never discovered what became of the 
other. Just as we returned to shore, a heavy shower came up and we narrowly 
missed a drenching. As we sat in our automobile and looked out over the 
rain-swept lake we saw one of the Loons gradually approach the nest and take 
her place upon it. What a day for picture-making! Finally, the rain ceased 
temporarily and, in spite of the poor light, I decided to expose the plate. With 
all my strength I pulled upon the long line that had been stretched from the 
camera to the shore, but it was useless; a knot had become entangled in one of 
the screw-eyes through which the line was threaded. 

In 1927 the nest was found about May 10; it was some 300 feet from shore, 
and the incubating bird was easily seen, even without glasses, once the nest 
was located. She was, however, much less conspicuous than one might suppose, 
for as long as the observer was in sight, or whenever an automobile was parked 
on the hill more than a quarter of a mile away, she lay down on the nest with 
her neck resting on the rim and her bill almost touching the water. From this 
position, when too much disturbed, she slipped silently into the water and sank 
immediately from view. When no one was visible, she held her head up, turn- 
ing it almost continuously, now this way, now that. 

On the afternoon of May 14, we secured a portable boat and, with the help 
of Dr. A. G. Macleod, erected a support for the camera about 20 feet from the 
nest. The Loons resented the intrusion. After we had returned to shore, they 
swam about, far out in the lake, and after an hour or more they rose with a 
great splashing and flew away. Another hour went by; it was getting late. 
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Just after sundown one of the Loons came gliding down toward the nest, but 
when within a few feet of the water, rose again and disappeared. I was very 
much depressed as we drove home, and the next day I was almost afraid to 
look at the nest. How happy I was when I saw that the Loon was there! 

On May 18 we put up the camera and stretched a line to some bushes on 
shore where we concealed ourselves. Soon after we were hidden we heard the 
Loons rise from the water. They circled as if to inspect their nest from above 
and disappeared. Our hearts sank. They soon returned, however, and through 
a small opening in the brush that surrounded us, I caught a glimpse of one of 
them some little distance beyond the nest. Only those who have hunted with a 
camera can appreciate the anxiety and excitement of the next quarter of an 
hour. Would the Loon go on the nest? Each time that the bird advanced and 
retreated, our spirits rose and fell. Finally, we saw her just behind the nest; 
laboriously she climed on, stood up, adjusted the eggs, sank down; then rose 
again and, turning to the right sat with her side toward us. We waited until 
she had settled down, and then pulled gently upon the line until the appearance 
of a white cloth from beneath the camera cover told us that we had tripped the 
shutter. That evening, with palpitating heart, I watched the image of the 
Loon appear under the action of the developer; a success at last. Another 
picture was taken on May 20 and two more on the 21st without much difficulty. 
On the latter date the Loon returned to the nest within five minutes after we 
had left the water. 

Ordinarily, the Loon disappeared as soon as we pushed out from shore, but 
on May 24, when the boat came within 3 to 4 rods of the nest, we were surprised 
to see that she had not yet left the vicinity. The eggs had hatched. As we ap- 
proached more closely, the old birds became very much excited; they called 
repeatedly, flapped over the water, and at times ran on top of the water with 
wings folded. The downy young immediately left the nest, and the old birds 
soon lured one of them away. The other, finding himself deserted, returned and 
climbed back into the nest. Feeling that his parents had forgotten him, we 
lifted him in and paddled across the lake toward them. When we put him into 
the water, within a rod of his brother, he at first swam after us as fast as he 
could go, but being left behind, he seemed to realize that he was in his element. 
Sticking his bill under the water, he attempted to dive, but only succeeded 
in scooting along on the surface with his forehead submerged. The old birds 
soon found him, when we had moved away, and the family was again com- 
plete. On many subsequent visits to the lake we saw old and young swimming 
about contentedly and once we saw one of the old birds dive and come up 
with a fish which it presented to one of the youngsters. In late August, when 
we saw them last, the young were nearly two-thirds grown. By this time they 
have learned to fly and catch fish for themselves. 


A Hermit Thrush and Its Nest 


By ROBERT N. WILKIN, Dover, Ohio 


NE OF the greatest charms of Nature is her ability and readiness to 

surprise. Her forms and activities are so varied that she is ever offer- 

ing her lovers something new. A dv cannot be spent in field or wood 
without some startling revelation, if our -ves are open and our ears attentive. 
Even a short walk through the fields at the edge of town will show some new 
evidence of animal life, some strange plant or new bird. 

It is this variableness that keeps our interest in the birds unsatisfied and 
ever keen. They charm us by their overlapping and shifting likenesses and 
contrasts. They are the outstanding differences between the songs of the 
different bird families—differences, however, which at some points become so 
slight that they are hard to detect. Trained ears have mistaken the song of the 
Scarlet Tanager and of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak for the song of the Robin; 
and instances of more slight distinctions might easily be given. There are the 
same outstanding and slight differences in coloring and markings; and the 
difficulty of noting these variations is increased by the fact that the birds 
change their colors with the seasons. Then there are the still slighter differences 
between members of the same family. But with practice one can distinguish 
individual members of well-known families and catch their individual songs. 
And still there are the variations in the songs of the individual bird as his 
mood changes with the weather or other conditions. And so the birds take 
on the charm of women as described in the comic-opera song: 


You never meet two alike any one time 
And you never meet one alike twice. 


In spring and fall our interest is enlivened by the visits of migratory birds. 
We then find the most interesting strangers in our fields and wooded hills and 
even in our towns. And sometimes a pair of these itinerants will settle down to 
domestic life and raise a brood in our midst while the rest of their kind move on 
farther north. I think it was such a pair of Hermit Thrushes that we found last 
summer in Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 

The Hermit Thrush is a more northern bird than either the Veery or the 
Wood Thrush, nesting generally in Canada and the higher parts of New 
England. I have heard of but one other nest being found in Ohio. The bird 
seems to prefer mountainous country; and the pair which we discovered had 


found a bit of terrain of that character in our county. 

As the Tuscarawas River flows from the famous little community of Zoar 
to the industrious little city of Dover, it passes through some rugged but 
beautiful country. Its course is guarded on each side by a row of very high 
hills, and these hills are separated by deep ravines that cut back into the high- 
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lands like the coombs of Somerset and Devon. These hills and ravines are 
still wooded. 

One afternoon in June I had crossed to the south side of the ravine to get a 
view, if possible, of a Wood Thrush that had been calling so enticingly ‘Come 
to me!’ and ‘Here I am.’ 

We had gone about a hundred feet when we noticed, at the bottom of the 
ravine, two strange birds moving about nervously at the edge of the stream, 
sometimes with their feet in the water. They had a peculiar way of flitting 
their tails, both up and down and from side to side and as they did so they 
uttered a chuck. We moved to the other side of the ravine to get a better view 
of them through our glasses and observed thrush-like spots on the breast. 
The under part of the body was light and there was some white at the side of 
the head; the back was brown with a very noticeable cinnamon shade in the 
tail-feathers. They seemed a little larger than Sparrows and stood higher. 
In spite of these convincing markings, we could not believe that we had found 
the Hermit Thrush until we had checked our observations with the books. 

As we watched the birds, one of them suddenly disappeared on the side of 
the steep bank. It was there—then it was gone—we did not see what had 
become of it; and then, soon, it was there again. When we examined the place 
where it had disappeared, we found a nest in the side of the steep bank just 
under a projecting stick or root, hidden there like a pocket in a magician’s 
shirt. It was even more artfully concealed than the nest of the Oven-bird, 
and within it were two small birds. 

\fter finding the bird and nest, we waited until it was quite dark in the hope 
of hearing his song, but, evidently, he was too greatly disconcerted by our in- 
trusion to sing that evening. 

Several evenings afterward we went back, but kept a more respectful 
distance between us and the nest. We took a lunch along and had a quiet little 
picnic. While the observation of birds in company is not to be recommended, 
yet if your party is not too large—not more than four—and its members are 
all bird-lovers and have learned the value of silence, the association may not 
defeat the object and may add to the enjoyment of a long wait. 

Solitude and friendship may, indeed, under proper conditions, complement 
each other and thus increase the joy of each. We discovered this as we waited 
several evenings for the song of the Hermit. We could not talk freely, but we 
were close enough to exchange knowing glances. When some rare bird sang, 
our eyes would express our delight. I recall vividly the expressions of pleasure 
when we heard the Ovenbird’s accelerated flight-call. 

Our mood became quite solemn when we observed the Wood Pewee perform 
his vesper service. He stood at the end of a dead limb, clearly outlined against 
the fading light of the evening sky. We saw him raise his little head in a perfect 
attitude of praise and heard him sing in prolonged notes To Thee-e-el (How 
could anyone ever have been so irreligious as to have thought he said Pewee?) 
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As the sounds and light of day faded and the dusk deepened into night in 
the forest, suddenly we heard the note of a Thrush. It could not be the Wood 
Thrush singing so late; yet there was no mistaking the clear, sweet, liquid, 
thrush-like tones. Soon, however, it ranged beyond the contralto notes of the 
Wood Thrush and developed into lyric soprano, with a rich variety of tones 
and mysterious overtones. 

The song of the Hermit Thrush is the grand climax of all bird music. . . . He is brilliant 
in execution beyond description; as versatile in melody as a genius and as pure in his tones 
as refined silver.—M athews. 

\ musical rocket that fills the air with silver tones.—Cheney. 

“O spheral, spheral! O holy, holy!” Mr. Burroughs writes its opening notes and there 
is something about the words which seems to express the spirit of heavenly peace with which 


the bird’s song is imbued.—Chapman. 


The meager outlines of music notation can give but the faintest conception 
of the Hermit’s song, and the bird’s retiring nature makes all praise seem out 
of place. He has withdrawn from the world and given his whole life to his art. 
His skill is the result of such devotion. And, when he sings, man can only 
stand—as we stood on that memorable evening last June—in silent adoration. 
He is a mystic and a transcendentalist. He has found that peace which is 


beyond praise. 
What good is glory, what can praise avail 
The Hermit in his solitude arrayed? 
Only in darkness do the stars prevail, 
Only in hush of night the Nightingale 
Only the mute adoring dusk can aid 
Your heavenly lay. 


FEMALE BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER 
Photographed by L. W. Turrell, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 


Canada’s New Bird 


By H. H. PITTMAN, Wauchope, Sask. 


European Lapwings which have recently visited Newfoundland and 

parts of eastern Canada in fairly large numbers. The first birds seem 
to have been found during the early part of the winter and from then until 
Christmas many reports of their presence were published. At the start we 
heard accounts of single birds here and there but later on small parties and 
flocks were described. 

lhe question naturally arises as to the cause of this western movement, for, 
strangely enough, it was apparently not entirely due to abnormal weather con- 
ditions, such as severe storms and continued easterly winds. There were bad 
storms, I believe, during the early part of the winter but the western flight of 
the Lapwings seems to have preceded them, for the record of their appearance 
was received from Baffin Island in October. 

Whether the Atlantic storms were responsible for the arrival of the later 
birds I cannot say at present, but the supposition seems reasonable. Such 
things are possible, we know, for there are records of great flights of birds 
being carried far out of their normal courses by unfavorable weather. The 
October record, however, suggests that there are other factors to be considered, 


N iorcoean ornithologists just now are very much interested in the 


EUROPEAN LAPWING ON NEST 
Photographed by H. H. Pittman in Surrey, England 
(181) 
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so that until additional information is received, no satisfactory solution can be 
offered. 

Fortunately, we have been able to find where some, at least, of the Lapwings 
came from, for a leg-band from one specimen showed that the bird was hatched 
in a nest in the north of England in 1926. Such a fact serves to give an idea 
of the value of the work done by those painstaking enthusiasts who give so 
much of their time each year to banding birds. 

Lapwings have previously been reported upon the islands in Norton Sound, 
Alaska, but, until last year, Newfoundland had only a single record (November, 
1905). Canada has reason to congratulate herself and if, by any chance, the 
new arrivals survive the winter and continué’to stay, our agriculturists will 
have an additional and valuable ally. 

The Lapwings are Old-World Plovers, called also Commun Plovers, Green 
Plovers, Pewits, and the like, and are common in the British Isles and many 
other parts of Europe, where they frequent both wild and cultivated land. 
They are about 12 inches long, with greenish black backs, white breasts, and 
long black crests. Their habits are very similar to those of our familiar Killdeer. 

The slight nest consists of odd pieces of dry grass, straws, or rushes in a 
small depression, and it may be in meadows concealed in the grass or out in 
the open on plowed land. The four pyriform eggs are olive-green, olive-brown, 
or buff, blotched, and spotted with black. These are the famous ‘“Plover’s 
eggs’ of the epicure, which at the beginning of the season sometimes bring 
$5 each. 

Although Lapwings are declared friends of man and known to be beneficial 
to agriculture, with peculiar inconsistency we hunt the adult birds and collect 
the eggs. Let us hope some misguided individual does not start a fashion in 
Plovers’ eggs for breakfast over here. How much better it would be if gour- 
mands should become addicted to Crows’ eggs! 


Ejected 


A Bluebird in a bird-box sat, 
Warbling and contented, 
When in flew Jennie Wren and cried, 
“Get out, this house is wrented.”’ 
—GEorRGE LEAR, Germantown, Pa. 
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“THE MOTHER WAS ADMIRING THEM” 


Yellow Warblers and a Cowbird 
By DR. EARL BROOKS, Noblesville, Ind. 
With Photographs by the Author 


LONG-SOUGHT opportunity of studying the intimate home-life of 

the Yellow Warbler presented itself in May, 1927, when a pair chose to 

build in a deutzia shrub that stands about six feet from our breakfast- 
room window, and where we could observe their comings and goings. The nest 
was almost complete when we first discovered its location, but from then on we 
tried to keep a check on it day by day. The following is a chronological 
history of affairs as they took place. 

May 11. The nest was completed, and on the 12th they did not seem to be 
concerned about it. 

May 13. At 7 A.M. a Cowbird deposited egg No. 1 on first floor of the nest. 
Before 8 A.M. the Warblers were busily carrying plant down to cover it, and by 
night it could, with difficulty, be distinguished through the bottom of the nest. 

May 14. At 7 A.M. a Cowbird deposited egg No. 2 on the second floor of the 
nest and again by night the Warblers had it completely walled in and had 
formed the third floor to the nest. 

May 15. This morning the Cowbird evidently started the day a little earlier 
than usual, and by 6.30 Cowbird egg No. 3 was laid on the third floor. The nest 
was somewhat shallow but the Warblers immediately began to carry plant- 
down and, after working diligently at the job for an hour, had quite a bulk of 
material placed at random in the nest. At this point they apparently became 
disheartened and abandoned the job and disappeared. 
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May 16. The Warblers were not seen about the nest all day but seemed to 
be interested in a syringa shrub a hundred feet away. 

May 17. Fearing that they had abandoned the nest, we removed Cowbird 
egg No. 3 from the third floor, but the Warblers were not observed around the 
nest all day. 

May 18. At 6.30 this morning, Mrs. Warbler laid her first egg in the nest. 
The following day there were no developments around the nest. 

May 20. A busy day began 
when Mrs. Warbler deposited 
her second egg at 6.30 A.M. and 
at 7 A.M. Mrs. Cowbird laid 
egg No. 4. 

May 21. At 6 A.m., Cowbird 
egg No. 4 was removed from 
the nest, leaving the two 
Warbler eggs. There was no ac- 
tivity about the nest during the 
morning but at noon, when it 
was inspected, one Warbler egg 
was missing. The nest was not 
in the least disturbed and the egg 
was not broken in the nest. 
Where it went we do not know. 

May 22. At 7 A.M. another 
Warbler egg was deposited in 
the nest, again making two. 
From all appearances the War- 
bler had begun incubating on 
this day. This afterward proved to be the case. On this day the nest was pho- 
tographed with its two eggs. 

May 30. In order to get an incubating picture we concluded we had waited 
about long enough. The deutzia buds were about ready to open and on this 
day we photographed the sitting bird. 

June 1. Some time prior to 9 A.M. both Warbler eggs were hatched, being 
only ten days from the time incubating began. 

June 8. The fledglings were now beginning to crouch when you approached 
the nest and on this day we photographed them as the mother was admiring 
them. The deutzia was now in full bloom. 

June 11. The young birds were only ten days old but were well feathered 
and at 7 A.M. they broke home ties and left the nest of their own volition. They 
were able to fly about six feet at one effort. They were seen occasionally on the 
11th and r2th but have not been seen since that time. 

A few observations that we might call attention to in this case are as 


X-RAY OF THREE-STORIED Nkst OF YELLOW 
WARBLER WITH COWBIRD’S EGGS ON EACH FLOOR 
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follows. The nest was completed originally seven days before the first egg was 
deposited. It required only a day’s effort to completely wall in the Cowbird 
egg in each instance. There were only three Warbler eggs deposited, including 
the one that disappeared when four and more is the rule. It would be interest- 
ing to know whether they abandoned the building of the fourth floor because 
they were discouraged or whether the nest would have been too shallow. It 


st. 


is also interesting to note that the eggs were incubated only ten days and in 
w another ten days the fledglings left the nest. 
ee June 13. The nest was removed and the two Cowbird eggs were replaced 
nd on the third floor and an X-ray was made of the nest and eggs showing the three 
id floor-levels of the nest. 
rd 
ym 
VO 
ic 
he 
it AT THE BEND OF THE BROOK 
ot I said, “If one could pass this place unheeding 
gg He knows not beauty,” and the dimpled brook 
st. Threw laughter back at me; with questioning look 
w. The swaying willow signalled, as if pleading; 
er While, beckoning, a thread-like path went leading 
in Into a shadowed, almost cloistered nook ;— 
0. There, where a little wind the high bough shook, 
r- Proud mother Oriole her young was feeding. 
on 
My journeys to that beauty-spot have ended. . . . 

I cannot bear to look upon a nest 

“ Where hunger-cries and plaintive breeze are blended, 
- Where one sad mate laments her fruitless quest.— 
- I saw the cat from whose closed jaws depended 


A trailing wing and orange-feathered breast. 
CONSTANCE ENTWISTLE Hoar, Ridgewood, N. J. 
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1928 Notes from the Syracuse, N. Y. 
Region 

An Arctic Horned Owl was seen on 

January 19 by three different groups of 


observers familiar with the common Horned 
Owl. 
men of this subspecies (subarcticus) was re 


(It is interesting to note that a speci 


ported shot near Canastota within the same 
month All that 
normally come within the boundaries of our 
Evening 


of the winter visitants 
region have been seen this winter 
Grosbeaks, Redpolls, Snow Buntings, and 
one adult Goshawk. 

\s to the Duck migration, it might be 
said that it has been one of the best in years, 
caused possibly by the sudden opening up 
of Onondaga Lake and the icy solidness of 
the other larger b« dies of water, so the Ducks 
been compelled to settle down on 
Lake. The Ducks 


during any one day have been sixteen. Two 
European Widgeon were seen April 4, and 


have 


Onondaga most seen 


six Ring-necked Ducks were first noted on 
March 25. 


two 


On the 31st we were rewarded by 


seeing Barrow’s Goldeneyes diving 
among the other common Goldeneyes. All 
marks of identity were clearly visible—the 
cresent-shaped white spot and the markings 
on the back. On April 1 an Iceland Gull 


was seen by the writer, and having been 
watching Herring and Ring-billed Gulls, the 
direct comparison was striking. To cap the 
climax, on April 11 a Whistling Swan was 
seen by Miss Sadler. This is a bird for which 
we have only two former recent records. 


Joun F. Barry, Jr., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Nesting Habits of Black-crowned Night 
Herons 


\ll bird-lovers are aware that while each 
species of bird has regular nesting habits as 
to materials used and location of nest, there 
are many interesting variations, such as a 
Duck’s nest on top of a haystack, a Brown 


the 


under a 
(186) 


Thrasher’s nest on ground 


thistle, a Robin’s nest on top of a fence-post, 
or a Mourning Dove’s nest on a window sill. 

A common nesting-place of the Black 
crowned Night Heron is in trees near water. 
They nest in colonies, sometimes placing half 
a dozen nests in a single tree. When placed in 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT 
HERON IN REEDS 
Photographed by Craig S. Thoms 
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trees their nests are made of a miscellaneous 
assortment of reeds and rushes, and are quite 
flat, as well as devoid of special lining. 

Last summer, however, in one of the lakes 
of northern South Dakota, we found these 
birds nesting by hundreds, not in the grove 
that skirted the lake shore, but in the rushes 
which for half a mile or more margined the 
lake for 100 yards into the water. We did 
not find a single nest in the trees, although 
they made favorable nesting-sites. Clearly 
the birds preferred rushes to trees, where 
both were available, although strong tree 
branches would seem more suitable to sus 
tain the weight of these heavy birds than the 
bending rushes.—Craic S. Tooms, Vermilion 
5. BD. 


Our April ‘Poet’ Pirouettes 


To have at last witnessed the sky-love 
dance of the Woodcock is well worth re 
peated springs of disappointed waits coupled 
with renewed hopes. 

On March 31, 1928, in the Ramapos, it was 
my pleasure to have this rare and fascinating 


experience. Crouching in wet meadowland 
by a fringe of saplings, I waited for the 
definite peenk, peenk, to stir the chill twilight, 
when suddenly from an opposite direction 
came this signal—the prologue to the eerie 
performance. Before I knew what to expect 
next, a strong humming just over my head 
brought into outline a bird, rapidly fading 
from sight as it was lost in the now fast- 
receding uncertain light. The Woodcock was 
out! High overhead I could barely deter- 
mine the break from the whistling flight to 
outburst of few 
seconds, it seemed, a bird alighted within 


the sudden song. In a 
easy sight of my line of vision, and here, 
while I held my breath for the next move, 
the bird slowly turned as though making 
obeisance to the cardinal points, and calling 
attention with repeated strutting, inter- 
spersed by the peculiar peenk, peenk, re- 
peated a number of times. 

All of a sudden he was off, at first risirg 
slowly, then, gaining an alarming momen- 
tum, he circled higher and higher until at 
last he was lost to sight and the sudden rain 


of joyful notes followed—an interlude of 


sheer gladness! 
ally came to earth again as though spent 


with the effort, and, as the night came on, a 


In a whizzing swirl he gradu- 


few faint peenks appeared to be the end of 
the wooing. At midnight, the night being a 
clear, quiet moonlit one, I awoke to hear the 
performance going on once again. But a 
week later when I lay in wait for a return 
performance, no sign was abroad. 

The great charm of expectancy and mys- 
tery surrounding this unusual act leads one 
to try again and again on early spring nights 
to catch this winged message—one which all 
bird lovers will welcome.—HELENE Lunt, 
Vew York City. 


A Winter Phebe 


On December 31, 1927, I clearly identified 
a Phoebe near a small salt water inlet here. 
\s up to that time we had had no continued 
cold weather, I thought that possibly the 
bird was a lingering transient. However, I 


served a Phoebe on 


February 6, 1928, 
within twenty yards of the same spot, and I 
am satisfied that it was the same bird. 
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There is an abandoned boathouse nearby, 
with a dilapidated cupola at the top, and 
perhaps the bird has been taking shelter 
there. 

I also have records of a Flicker on January 
13, and a pair of Carolina Wrens and a 
Wilson’s Snipe on January 29.—Joun H. 
Tompkins, Babylon, N. Y. 


Flycatchers 


The Flycatcher family was unusually well 
represented last summer about our door- 
yard, from the King on guard, nesting about 
twenty-five feet up in an evergreen near the 
porch, to the little Chebec under the shelter- 


A GREAT CREST VIEWS THE WORLD 


ing branches of this same tree. We have also 
the busy Phoebe, who insists on building 
every year over the upstairs window, and 
the Wood Pewee we love so much to hear 
because he seems so at peace with all the 
world. Finally there is the jolly Crested 
Flycatcher who seems to be always enjoying 
a joke on somebody. I have searched for his 
nest many times to find if he had used the 
shed snake skin which these Flycatchers are 
supposed always to place in their nests. 
Imagine my delight on seeing one of the 
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pair deliberately take a downy feather from 
the entrance to a Wren’s box nearby. I 
watched and discovered they had actually 
taken possession of a hole in an old apple 
tree not more than fifty feet from the door. 
They were indeed good company adding 
zest to any neighborhood, to say nothing of 
their great economic benefit. 

The shed snake skin proved to be a piece 
of waxed paper which seemed to be shaped 
by the birds, so exactly did it resemble a 
snake skin, both in size and shape and even 
in texture. 

The day the little ones took their first 
flight, I secured the accompanying picture. 
It is wonderful to watch these birds train the 
little ones—somehow they know when they 
are able to fly, and they go a little way from 
the nest and call them, until the little ones 
take courage (or is it obedience?), for in a 
few minutes they made the first attempt, 
going successfully to an adjoining tree. It 
was after this initial flight that the little one 
in the picture posed for me like the real 
sensible fellow he was. I was very sorry to 
see them all leave us, but glad they escaped 
the thousand and one dangers that are theirs. 

—~MARGARET S. Hitcucocx, Morristown, 
| eS 

Evening Grosbeaks in Nova Scotia 


On Wednesday, January 18, 1928, looking 
from a western window at a snow-covered 
apple tree upon which we had seen a Brown 
Creeper earlier in the day, we saw what I 
first described by saying, ““Come quick, the 
apple tree is full of birds with yellow breasts 
and black wings.”” My husband and I were 
able to study the birds carefully from the 
window, as they ate withered and frozen 
apples left hanging on the tree, and we de 
cided that, without question, they were 
Evening Grosbeaks, ten or twelve of them. 
On the following Saturday, January 21, ina 
wild bluster of snow, with the temperature 
at 5 degrees above zero, we saw one eating 
the old thorn apples on a hawthorn tree very 
close to our window, and on Sunday, the 
22d, one was on the same hawthorn, so close 
to us that every detail of his lovely coloring 
was visible. We did not see them again until 
February 23, when, in a driving rainstorm, 
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we watched five on the ground under the 
hawthorn hedge, eating thorn apples which 
had blown off. They seemed quite fearles: 
and did not mind the pouring rain at all. 

We have been feeding about fifteen 
Juncos, one Robin, two Song Sparrows 
Chickadees, Crows, and of course a few 
English Sparrows, but these rare and beauti 
ful visitors, new to us both, seemed unusual! 
enough to Brrp-Lore.—Mks. 
HENRY WATERMAN, Varmouth, Nova Scotia. 


report to 


Evening Grosbeaks in Madison, Conn. 


Knowing how rare the Evening Grosbeak 
is in our locality, I thought you might bh 
interested to know I saw two males and a 
female on February 22 and 23, in Madison, 
Conn.; they were in a small tree, stayed for 
some time and were not at all afraid of me 
The male was true to the 
Chester A. Reed’s ‘Bird 
MERRIWETHER, Madison, 


ten feet away. 
color shown in 
Guide.’—E. M. 
Conn. 


Evening Grosbeaks and Other Winter 
Birds at Liberty, N. Y. 


I have just heard that a flock of Evening 
Grosbeaks visited here in town for about a 
week, sometime last month. They were fully 
described to me, so I know there was no 
mistake. They would come in the morning 
and late afternoon to feed upon the seeds cf 
chickweed that grew in a certain lawn and 
had not as yet been covered with snow. 

Last year, on February 8, I saw a flock of 
twenty Pine Grosbeaks feeding upon the 
berries of a mountain ash tree here in town. 

On October 16, 1927, 
Pine Siskins feeding upon weed seeds near 
the woods, but have not seen them since. 

January 26, 1928, eight Goldfinches in 
winter feathers visited my garden and fed 
upon the seeds of dried flowers and weed 
stalks.—Zapva M. Hunt, Liberty, N.Y. 


I saw a flock of 


Evening Grosbeaks at Troy, Pa. 


On March 20, a flock of strange birds that 
attracted much attention was reported at 
Sylvania, four miles west of here. On 


March 24, they were seen here, and a few 
days later I was able to identify them as 
Evening Grosbeaks. Since then I have seen 
them several times and this morning they 
were in the trees in front of my house. At 
first there were twenty-five in the flock, but 
this morning I counted only seven. This is 
the first record of these birds in this section. 
Lee W. ReyNotps, 7'roy, Pa. 


The Evening Grosbeak at Athens, N. Y. 


On February 4, 1928. I saw four male and 
three female Evening Grosbeaks at Athens, 
N. Y. When I first observed them, they 
were on the ground and partly concealed by 
some loose shrubbery. As I approached, 
they flew up and alighted directly above in a 
sapling where their tameness permitted close 
observation. This tameness of theirs was 
remarkable. There was something discon- 
certing about it, unreal, unnatural as they 
sat perfectly still save for their heads which 
they turned in an indifferent way and 
calmly preened themselves. 

I watched them for what seemed a long 
time. Finally they flew off with a heavy sort 
of flight. I never heard a note or sound during 
this time. 

| looked to see what they had been doing 
while on the ground, or ice rather, for they 
were on this when I first saw them. It was 
only a little square, a frozen puddle; and 
powdered with a little drifted snow, with no 
food on it, nor remains of any. 

Next to their large bills and the high 
marking of the male, their tameness im- 
pressed me most. I never saw a bird sogame! 
Chickadees, Woodpeckers, Brown Creepers 
are that way, but this feature with them is 
brought about very largely by a preoccupa- 
tion through a search for food. A Robin, an 
English Sparrow, etc., are tame birds, but 
their tameness is always tempered with a 
shrewd alertness. They seem always on the 
lookout, and you can never tell when they 
will fly. But the Grosbeak’s distinction was 
entirely different from theirs. There was no 
suspicion in it. You could almost believe 
you could put your hand out and pick one 
off its perch-—Cuas. VAN Loan, Athens, 
a. ¥. 
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Do Purple Finches Nest in Connecticut? 


The undersigned, who bands many Purple 
Finches in the winter months, would be 
pleased to have communications from 
Connecticut concerning the nesting of this 
species in this state—Mrs. Frank D. 
HusBarb, 81 Barnett St., New Haven, Conn. 


Operation on a Purple Finch 


We recently had a most unusual experi- 
ence in bird banding. A Purple Finch taken 
from one of the traps was found to have a 
thorn firmly imbedded in its head. The thorn 
pointed slightly forward and reminded one 
of a rhinoceros’ horn. The thorn, which was 
slender and sharp and may have been a black 
locust or something of that kind, had evi- 
dently been in the bird’s head for a good 
while, as the base of the thorn, where it had 
originally been attached to the tree or bush, 
was worn smooth and slightly polished, 
forming a sort of a knob on the thorn. It was 
nine-sixteenths of an inch long and exactly 
one-third, or three-sixteenths of an inch, was 
in the bird’s head. The thorn was located 
lightly nearer the base of the beak than a 
line drawn from one eye to the other, but 
exactly in the center, or equidistant from 
either eye. The Finch seemed perfectly well 
and in good condition and after being banded 
flew away, no doubt quite happy in being 
relieved of its unpleasant burden.—Horace 
D. McCann, Paoli, Pa. 


Early Arrival of the Purple Martin 


The Martins arrived this year at Pine 
Valley on March 30. In so far as I have 
knowledge, the earliest previous date of their 
arrival was April 8.—M. L. PArrisu, Pine 
Valley, Clementon, N. J. 


Thirsty Robins 


In order to awaken all bird lovers to the 
fact that more drinking fountains for birds 
are greatly needed, I want to relate an inci- 
dent which I experienced and witnessed 
January 29, at Sarasota, Florida. Our home 
is right in town, though we have trees sur- 


Igo 


rounding the place and shrubs and palms on 
our grounds. We keep a small basin filled 
with water near an oleander bush for the 
birds which visit us daily. Sunday morning, 
about 9 o’clock, I noticed a Robin and a 
White-eved Towhee drinking at this basin. 
That was an unusual sight as I had never 
seen a Robin on our place before, though they 
do visit this part of the country. My 
curiosity was aroused enough to make me 
question the whys and wherefores of this 
visit, so I went outside and found the trees, 
shrubs and bamboos literally alive with 
Robins. 
thought their peculiar behavior was due to 
that fact—they seemed to draw themselves 
into as small a puff of feathers as they could, 
and yet when they flew from trees to shrubs 
or wires, they seemed to be demoralized, 
they had no definite objective, apparently. 
I was anxious to keep the birds with us as 
long as possible, so I threw out some cracked 
grain and put out another pan of water. In 


As the morning was very cool, I 
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RED-WINGED BLACKBIRDS WINTERING AT FORT MORGAN, COLO. 
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a very few minutes there was not a drop of 
water left, so every suitable vessel in the 
place was called upon to serve as a drinking 
fountain for the birds. It was a picture to be 
remembered. The five different pans were 
circled practically all the time from 9 o’clock 
until 4. The birds were actually famished. 
The pans were filled again and again. The 
water was carried out in a pitcher which was 
exactly enough for all the vessels. When 
I say the total number of gallons given the 
birds equlled 12, it sounds like a fairy tale, 
but nevertheless it is true. 

During the day we noted several Cardi- 
nals, a Mockingbird, and a Blue Bunting, 
garlanding the edge of the vessels. Shortly 
after 4 o’clock, these thousands of visitors 
left us. They had not eaten the cracked 
grain, but they had imbibed.—Lity Moore, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Red-winged Blackbirds in Winter 


In my last Christmas bird census, 50,000 
Red-winged Blackbirds 
were reported, and the 
thought occurred to me 
that your readers might 
think I was rather wild 
in my estimate. In order 
to bear out my report, 
I herewith submit a few 
snapshots taken by me 
this winter. 

Our locality seems to 
be the winter home of 
these birds, which 


gather here in thou- 
sands. I have sat on 
the banks of the South 
Platte River, toward 
evening, and have 
watched swarm after 
swarm in an_ almost 


continuous flight, wing- 
ing up the river to roost 
in the cat-tails and 
swamps. I would esti- 
mate each of the flocks 
to number 500 to 1,000 
birds. The males seem 
to flock by themselves 
in the great swarms, 


and I have also observed flocks of females 
in smaller numbers, containing at least 200 
to 300 birds. 

\s the winters are quite mild, with but 
little snow, these birds find ample foods in 
the stubble fields and weed patches. When 
the fields are snow-covered for a few days, 
the birds congregate about the cattle and 
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sheep feeding-pens and help themselves to 
corn chop, beet pulp and other provender. 
This is not begrudged them as our farmers 
know that these feathered friends will even 
the score during the summer by holding 
insect pests in check as well as by destroying 
tons of weed seeds.—EpWARD HELLSTERN, 
Fort Morgan, Colo. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


LXVII. February 15 to April 15, 1928 


By the close of the period of this report, 
arrival of the earlier species of north-bound 
migrant birds in middle latitudes has become 
a matter of history. Robin, Blackbird, 
Phoebe, Field Sparrow, and others have ap 
peared at various dates—dates which have 
varied for various localities, just as they 
show considerable range from year to year, 
dependent on weather, and on other less 
obvious factors. One of the last of the earlier 
species but a bird which may be counted on 
to arrive well in advance of the later ‘May’ 
migrants, is worthy of special attention. 
This latter group, already featured in word 
from the Pensacola (Florida) Region, tra- 
verses our territory when mild weather is 
better established, and at dates correspond- 
ingly little variable. But few May migrants 
have a more standardized migration than the 
bird in mind, namely, the Chipping Sparrow. 
Just glance at its this year’s record: Long 
Island, N. Y., April 5; Collingswood, N. J., 
\pril 8; Pittsburgh Region, April 4; Ohio, 
\pril 5,11; Fruita, Col., April 2; San Fran- 
cisco Region, April 7. Fortunately, the 
Western Chipping Sparrow does not change 


ts name beyond recognition on the other 
ide of the Rocky Mountains, for though of a 
mewhat different race it is there doubtless 
a Chipping Sparrow still, a bird with a 


s 


table though unobtrusive personality. 


HE Boston Recion.—February was 
tly mild in New England, and we had 

little real winter weather until late in 
the month. The first real snow-storm of the 


e 


season delayed its coming until February 18 
when 5 to 7 inches were recorded. On the 
26th, the morning thermometer readings 
ranged from near zero in the southern parts 
to far below zero in the northern regions of 
New England. March was a disagreeable, 
blustery month with many cold, raw days 
There was a sudden change on the 24th and 
25th, however, the thermometer mounting 
to well above 70 in many places and causing 
a decided migration movement. Then there 
was a quick return to the former cold 
weather, and the first fortnight of April 
averaged colder than normal, though with 
some unseasonably warm days interspersed. 

There has been considerable movement 
among the water-birds. March 30, Miss 
Dickens reported “hundreds and hundreds” 
of Holbcell’s Grebes off Block Island. April 
8 I noted one in practically full summer 
plumage with two in gray-throated winter 
dress at Scituate. Dr. Jones reported a 
Horned Grebe in full plumage the same day 
at Falmouth. Two Pied-billed Grebes were 
noted by Mr. Emilio at Boxford, April 6. 
Not many Loons have been reported lately 
but one at least was in summer dress. 

Very few Auks of any kind have been re- 
ported this winter. A Skua was seen by 
Messrs. Emilio and Griscom off Cape Ann 
on February 19 and carefully identified. 
Common Cormorants are apparently in- 
creasing, and about 60 were seen by Messrs. 
Emilio and Griscom on February 19, and 
about 4o April 15 by Mr. Emilio. On the 
latter date the white flank-patches could be 
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seen in many cases, though it is time for 
Double-crested Cormorants to be reported. 
I had a fine view of two Common Cormorants 
sunning themselves off Scituate on April 8. 
Mr. Forbush reported from Barnstable, 
April 8, that “‘it literally snowed Gannets” 
in the morning but none were visible in the 
afternoon at the same place. 

The Gull population is now changing. 
About a dozen Laughing Gulls appeared at 
Martha’s Vineyard on April 6 (Mr. Foster). 
An Iceland and a Kumlien’s Gull were seen 
at Swampscott on April 1 (Mrs. Ward), and 
I saw a Glaucous Gull at Cohassett on 
April 17. 

There was a decided flight of Canada 
Geese between March 23 and 28, hundreds 
being reported passing north up the Con- 
necticut Valley and over other points like 
Cohasset and West Gloucester. Some rather 
unusual Ducks have been seen lately. Seven 
Shovellers at Ipswich on April 1 (Messrs. 
Griscom and Emilio) make an unusual spring 
record. A single fine male Shoveller visited 
the park system in Brookline on April 6 and 
remained some time. Twenty Green-winged 
Teal and 12 to 15 Pintails were seen by Mr. 
Emilio at Ipswich on April 13. Lesser 
Scaups were seen in Cambridge on March 
24 (Mr. Broun) and a male Ringneck at 
Cape Ann on February 19 (Messrs. Emilio 
and Griscom). A female Ringneck has 
wintered in the park system between Boston 
and Brookline, as well as a male Wood Duck, 
a European Widgeon and several other 
species. Four Wood Ducks were noted at 
Bridgewater on March 15 by Mrs. Poole. A 
few Barrow’s Golden-eyes still lingered at 
Lynn the first of April, and a Harlequin Duck 
was seen off Cape Ann on February 19 and 
another there on March 4. Two Whistling 
Swans were seen in a pond at Little Compton, 
R. I., by Mr. Wheeler and carefully identified 
by their call-note, etc., and a single Swan is 
reported from Cape Cod by Mr. Allison. 

We have had some interesting reports of 
wading birds. A Glossy Ibis was positively 
identified in Connecticut on April 12 and 15 
by Messrs. Vibert, McDavid, and Schmidt, 
and an adult Yellow-crowned Night Heron at 
Ipswich on April 13 by Dr. Townsend and 
Mr. Emilio. On this latter date Mr. Emilio 
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also reported two Pectoral Sandpipers and 
two Greater Yellowlegs. Miss Dickens 
reports a Great Blue Heron at Block Island 
on March 30, and on April 8 a close view of a 
little Blue Heron in pied plumage. A flock 
of Killdeer at No-Man’s-Land on March 18 
(Mr. Wood) and March 25 at Worcester were 
followed by a report of two birds in the 
drained pond on the Boston Public Gardens 
(Dr. Harper). A Killdeer’s wing was found 
under the Duck Hawk’s ledge on Sugarloaf 
and sent us for identification. Miss Crowell 
reported 75 Sanderlings from Dennis on 
February 24 where they had apparently 
wintered. Purple Sandpipers are still linger- 
ing as I saw about 30 at Scituate on April 8 
and Mr. Emilio reported 8 or 9 at Nahant 
on April 15. 

March brought numerous reports of Sharp- 
shinned, Cooper’s, Red-tailed, and Red- 
shouldered Hawks, etc. Mr. Morris, at 
West Gloucester reported a Goshawk on 
March 2, Marsh Hawk on March 3, Red- 
shouldered on March 4, Duck Hawk on 
March 20, Pigeon Hawk on March 24, and 
small Accipiters frequent through most of 
the month. A Broad-winged Hawk was seen 
at Ipswich on April 13 by Mr. Emilio. A 
Bald Eagle was seen for a fortnight previous 
to April 5 at Falmouth (Dr. Jones) and 
Osprey was noted at Danvers on April 6 
(Mr. Emilio). A Snowy Owl passed high 
over Block Island on March 10 (Miss 
Dickens), and on the 28th Mrs. Harding 
captured and banded a Saw-whet Owl at 
Cohasset. A young Horned Owl fell from its 
nest in Connecticut early in April, but its 
parents have continued to feed it and it is 
growing rapidly. Barred Owls are reported 
from a number of places, hooting both by day 
and at night. 

Apparently, migrating Kingfishers ap- 
peared between March 16 and 20. though 
several have wintered. Redwings winter on 
Cape Cod but 2 were seen in Essex County on 
February 19, rather far north for this season, 
and a migrating flock was seen at No-Man’s- 
Land on March 4. The first real influx of 
Redwings and Grackles came about March 
13, and by the 17th they were reported from 
many places. Rusty Blackbirds came about 
the same time, and Cowbirds. A Baltimore 
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Oriole has wintered at a feeding station in 
Needham, and Orioles have been reported 
from Framingham and Worcester, by careful 
observers, during the winter. A Sapsucker 
has wintered at Brookfield (Miss Reed) and 
several appeared at other points early in 
April. 

There have been more reports of Evening 
Grosbeaks in New England this winter than 
for a number of years, and they are still 
lingering about feeding stations. Siskins and 
Crossbills are reported scatteringly but there 
are very few reports of Pine Grosbeaks or 
Redpolls. An interesting visitor to the station 
of Mrs. Conley, at Topsfield, on April 15, 
was a Purple Finch in the yellow or so-called 
‘cage’ plumage. This bird was collected for 
the Boston Society of Natural History and 
shows no evidence of ever having been in 
captivity. There was a decided wave of Fox 
Sparrows about March 24 in Massachusetts, 
and on the 25th we had several reports of 
flocks in Maine. Most of the other Sparrows 
arrived about on schedule and in normal 
numbers. A flight of Juncos, estimated at 
about 500 birds, passed through West 
Gloucester between March 25 and 27 (Mr. 
Morris). A Chipping Sparrow wintered in 
Needham, supported at the same feeding 
station as the Oriole above mentioned. 

The first Tree Swallow was reported on 
March 16 from Bridgewater by Mrs. Poole, 
an early date, but followed quickly by others. 
We have also had two or three reports of 
Barn Swallows far ahead of their schedule, 
and some very early Warbler dates. Yellow 
Palm Warblers winter on Cape Cod and the 
islands to the south, but they were reported 
in Essex County on March 24 and near 
Boston early in April. Mr. Emilio saw a 
Pine Warbler at Lynnfield on April 7. Mr. 
Francis Foster saw and carefully studied at 
short range what was unquestionably a male 
Yellow-throated Warbler, at Martha’s Vine- 
yard. on April 15. 

\ Brown Creeper was in full song at Wake- 
field on March 14 (Miss Davis). The first 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet reported to me was at 
Rockport, on April 14 (Mrs. Eldredge). 
Hermit Thrushes are here in numbers and 
widely spread. 

As my last report mentioned the interest- 


ing visitation of European Lapwings to 
Newfoundland and the Canadian Provinces, 
it may not be out of place to report here that 
one of these birds, shot in Newfoundland, 
had been banded as a nestling in Cumberland, 
England, in 1926, and also that two speci- 
mens were obtained by the MacMillan 
Expedition at Anatalok Bay, northern 
Labrador, December 22, 1927, the latter news 
being sent to Mr. Forbush by radio from 
Captain MacMillan. I am greatly indebted 
to Mr. Forbush, who retires April 24 as 
Director of the Division of Ornithology of the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 
for this item and for much of the material 
used in my reports, which has been culled 
from his files—Joun B. May. M.D., State 
House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—Late February and 
March were without any weather of sufficient 
severity to have presented unusual hardship 
for the earlier returning birds, though with 
temperatures in general a little below normal. 
A snowstorm on February 18, and the last 
such, March 9 to 10, were neither of great 
magnitude. It was surprising to find birds 
notably scarce and late in appearing at 
Garden City, Long Island. After mid- 
February the Robin was not noted there unti] 
March 13, not as many as 10 individuals 
being counted until March 27. A Song 
Sparrow was heard singing on March 2, but 
the first Grackle was not seen until March 14. 
One or two Field Sparrows, on March 27, 
were the only arrivals of the second group to 
appear there in March. The white or silver 
maple was very late in flowering, only a few 
flowers being out on March 17; in general 
flower by the 26th. Elsewhere in the New 
York Region, birds seem to have returned 
at more normal dates; though here and there 
somewhat delayed. One or two sporadic 
occurrences are early, such as a Field Spar- 
row, Central Park, New York City, on March 
13 (F. E. Watson and P. Du Mont); a Flicker 
(presumably a migrant) at Floral Park, 
L. I., on March 15 (H. Thurston); a Phoebe 
at Caldwell, N. J., on March 3 (E. Stearns). 

A Short-eared Owl on the plains at Garden 
City. February 18 (W. F. and D. G. 
Nichols), is of interest as perhaps establish- 
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ing an early migration date for that species, 
not known to occur there except in spring 
migration. Two or three American Coot 
were noticed at Mastic, L. I., on March 23. 
These seemed to add to their numbers for 
12 were counted on April 1. Two or three 
Hooded Mergansers there on March 24 and 
25, absent a week later, contribute something 
to our rather imperfect knowledge of the 
spring movement of these two species on 
Long Island. At Kensico, Westchester 
County, 1 Hooded Merganser is reported for 
March 3, maximum of 12 (5 drakes) on 
March 31, and a pair on April 6 (Bronx 
County Bird Club). A stray Mockingbird 
was noted in Central Park on March 15 and 
16, and again on April 3 (Miss E. A. Capen, 
Watson, Du Mont, and others), said to be a 
brown individual, not the one there last fall; 
and there is a credible detailed report of a 
singing male Mockingbird at Garden City on 
March 17 (J. S. and D. G. Nichols). Mrs. 
H. W, Smith sends word of a bird observed 
during February at Islip, L. I. (R. Ritchie), 
which we may be reasonably certain was a 
Mockingbird. 

Several abnormally warm days the first 
week in April found an immediate response 
in the vegetation, and as pretty a response 
to weather as one often sees in bird-migration. 
At Garden City, on April 3, flowers of the elm 
were opening, some flowers on the Cornelian 
cherry out, and Robins were now in approxi- 
mately normal numbers; April 4, the first 
Flickers and the first Cowbird; April 5, elm 
and Cornelian cherry in flower, 2 Chipping 
Sparrows (in song). April 8, garter snakes 
active, red maples in full flower, shrubbery 
growing green, first few flowers open on 
forsythia. Then April 9 came cloudy, windy, 
and raw, and the advance of spring was re- 
tarded for a few days. On April 13 a Robin 
was laying the foundation of its nest near the 
top of a small spreading spruce or fir. April 15 
a Dove was seen near where a pair nested 
last year, and investigation showed its mate 
already sitting at the last year’s site, though 
but one bird had previously been noticed in 
the vicinity and that only on two or three 
occasions. 

At Kensico, Westchester County, a Barn 
Swallow on April 6 is unusually early; the 


first Purple Martins appeared at their 
colony just above Rye on April 5; a Green 
Heron was seen in the Bronx section on April 
9, and the King Rail heard there on April 15; 
the Snow Bunting, April 1, Tod’s Neck, 
Conn., is late (Bronx County Bird Club). 

Mayhap the most interesting item of the 
season is the occurrence of the Migrant 
Shrike in northern New Jersey the end of 
March. An injured bird was picked up by a 
Boy Scout near Passaic on March 31, only 
lived a short time (G. S. Yerbury), but its 
identification fully verified at the American 
Museum of Natural History. A second indi- 
vidual was reported at Overpeck Creek, 
N. J., on March 29 (R. O. Miiller), still 
present and the identification corroborated 
under ideal conditions for observation, 
April 4 (Watson and Du Mont), also seen 
there on April 6 (Watson). A Gnatcatcher is 
reported from Newark, N. J., on April 11 
(R. F. Haulenbeek), and one in Central Park 
on April 14 (Miss Capen, Watson, and 
Du Mont), seemingly early dates, which pre- 
sumably correspond to its migration in the 
south. Among other noteworthy items are 
2 Canvasbacks observed at Cold Spring 
Harbor, L. I., on March 8, and a Catbird 
that had, it seems, successfully wintered 
there, on February 17 and March 23 (G. G. 
Fry). Three Redhead Ducks were observed 
at Overpeck Creek, on March 22 (Du Mont); 
as many as 6 Shovellers were present at 
Overpeck (several observers); and one seen 
in the Bronx section as late as April 15 
(J. F. Kuerzi). C. A. Urner writes of a rather 
general movement of the earlier shore-birds 
in New Jersey in March, most notable being 
18 Pectoral Sandpipers, Newark Meadows, 
on March 18 (Urner and Edwards). Three 
Greater Yellowlegs, Overpeck Creek, on 
April 6, are early for that section, though the 
species is not unusual in late March on the 
coast. The Pectoral Sandpiper is reported at 
Overpeck Creek on April 8 (Baker, Crom- 
well, Hickey, and Peterson). Roy Latham 
writes of a first Snowy Owl for the passing 
winter at Orient, L. I., on March 4. There 
have been a fair number of Siskins noted 
irregularly in the New York Region during 
the present period.—J. T. Nicnors, New 
York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The usual vari- 
able weather conditions prevailed throughout 
the early spring. The thermometer reached 
78 during the first week in April. Snow 
covered the ground on April 12. 

Late March and early April migrants were 
noted at Collingswood, N. J., as follows: 
March 25, Phoebe, Rusty Blackbird, Fox 
Sparrow, Vesper Sparow; April 1, Osprey, 
Bluebird; April 8, Chipping Sparrow; April 
is, Wood Duck (a pair), Purple Martin, 
Barn Swallow, Myrtle Warbler, Yellow Palm 
Warbler, Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

North-bound Canada Geese were noted at 
Stone Harbor, N. J., on February 22 (6 
flocks, 237 birds). The Woodcock flight this 
spring was somewhat above normal. A 
dozen or more records were received from 
points near Philadelphia. 

\n unusual number of Hawks were noted 
on March 4 at Collingswood, N. J.: Marsh 
Hawk 3, Red-tailed Hawk 3, Red-shouldered 
Hawk 1, Sparrow Hawk 2. Doubtless the 
majority of these were moving north. 

Greater Yellow-legs appeared somewhat 
early this spring: Delaware City, Del., 3 on 
March 18 (McDonald); Barnegat Bay, N. J., 
heard on March 10 (Currie); Moore, Pa., 1 
on March 24 (Debes); Elizabeth, N. J., 1 on 
March 18 (Urner). 

Observers have reported a number of in- 
teresting finds at Delaware City, Del.: 
March 17, 
March 18, Pintail 5,000, Shoveller 2 (Mc- 
Donald); March 28 to 29, Whistling Swan 6, 
Shoveller 12, Ring-necked Duck 29 (bill 
design and dark back plainly seen), Migrant 
Shrike 1 (J. Emlen); April 1, Green-winged 
Teal 4, Blue-winged Teal 20, Shoveller 20, 
Florida Gallinule 1 (Worth); April 6, Green- 


European Wicgeon (Hiatt); 


winged Teal 300, Blue-winged Teal 200, 
Shoveller 50, Baldpate 50, Bald Eagle 2 
several observers). 

rhe Delaware City Blue Heron colony of 
some 150 individuals has long been a feature 
ol interest to bird students. It now appears 
that this colony is in danger of being de 
stroyed. Many of the tall tulip trees forming 
the grove in which the birds nested have 
been removed during the past winter. Of 
course, if this destruction continues the 
colony will soon be no more. 
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Some other interesting records: Moore, 
Pa., March 17, Brown Thrasher (Debes); 
Corson’s Inlet, N. J., March 11, Holbeell’s 
Grebe 2, Red-backed Sandpiper 35 (E. 
Underdown and Worth); Sea Isle City, N. J., 
April 8, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 1, Virginia 
Rail 2, Gannet 6 (E. Underdown and 
Potter); Haddonfield, N. J., April 15, 
Great Horned Owl’s nest with two downy 
young (Potter). 

Mrs. J. A. Gillespie furnishes interesting 
banding data on the age of two of our 
common birds. White-throated Sparrow 
banded November 10, 1923, returned March 
9, 1928. Song Sparrow banded April 18, 
1923, returned March 9g, 1928. Between 
these dates both birds repeated and returned 
a number of times.—JuULIAN K. PorTrTer, 
Collingswood, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH REGION.—Comparatively 
little severe weather during the last two 
months has been in favor of a normal mi- 
gration. Since March 15 the temperature has 
rarely dropped to freezing, and the first week 
of April was immoderately warm, the mer- 
cury rising to 80° on two occasions. The total 
precipitation has been 514 inches, without 
any long periods of rain. As a consequence, 
no birds have been very late in arriving and 
a few have been early. 

The most notable early record was that of 
a Phoebe near Fifth Avenue on March 12 
(Boulton). It was undoubtedly a migrant. 
Wilson’s Snipe, Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, 
and Hermit Thrushes have been apparently 
more numerous this year than usual. The 
most interesting records are as follows: 
Flicker, February 19, Sandy Lake (Homer) 
and Logan’s Ferry (Eastwood ef. al.); 
Meadowlark and Cooper’s Hawk, February 
22, Raccoon Creek (Todd and Boulton); 
Purple Finch and Hermit Thrush, February 
26, Johnstown (Auerswald); Canada Goose, 
March 10, Pittsburgh (Mary Gordon); 
Killdeer, March 11, Beaver (Todd); Fox 
Sparrow, March 18, Slack Hollow, (Grimm); 
Wilson’s Snipe, March 25, Deer Creek 
(Reiter); Red-winged Blackbird, March 25, 
Baden (Auerswald et. a/.); Kingfisher, March 
28, Schenley Park (Homer); Rusty Black- 
bird, March 29, upper Deer Creek (Fricke 
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and Boulton); Turkey Buzzard, April 1, 
Creek (Christy, and 
Boulton) ; Chipping Sparrow, April 4, Beaver 
(Todd); Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 6, 
McKinley Park (A. K. Held); Woodcock, 
April 8, Slack Hollow (Grimm); Brown 
Thrasher, April 13, McKinley Park (Held); 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Slack 
Holiow (Grimm) and Raccoon Creek (Squier 


Raccoon Hegner 


April 15, 
and Reiter). The spring songs of the Song 
Sparrow (Jennings) and Cardinal (Boulton) 
first Tree 
and 


were heard on February 20. 
Juncos, 


Golden-crowned Kinglets are still present in 


Sparrows, Brown Creepers, 
the region on April 15, the numbers of the 
last three apparently being augmented by 
arrivals from the South. 

A most 
occurred on March 11. 


flight of Bluebirds 


None had been re 


interesting 


ported previously, but on this date five diff- 


erent observers in as many localities saw 


Bluebirds in flocks of varying sizes. Since 
then they have been less numerous and more 
scattered, and the only other flock noted was 
one of 10 on March 25 at Baden (Auerswald 
el. al.). This distinct migratory movement 
may, perhaps, be accounted for by the rising 
temperatures and clear weather which fol 
lowed a period of low temperatures and rain- 
fall. On March 11, also, an adult Bald Eagle 
Mr. 


cruising northward. This is most interesting 


was seen by Clement near Ligonier, 
for its occurrence here suggests that Laurel 
Ridge is a “flight lane” for this species when 
on migration. The only other Eagle record 
in this region since last summer was obtained 
at the same place (see Birp-LoreE, XXX, 
p. 13) Dr. O. E. 


Jennings saw an adult flying southeast at 


when, on October 20, 
high altitude. 

It is very gratifying that this region has 
added to its correspondents Mr. Geo. L. 
Fordyce and his associates in Youngstown, 
Ohio. 
pared with dates in our related region to the 


Dates of arrival in this region, com- 


south, form an admirable basis for tracing 


migration. As 107 species have so far been 


listed this year at Youngstown, it is obviously 
possible to mention only some of the high 


lights. Youngstown is famous for its water- 


birds and to date (April 15) 22 species of 


Analide have been recorded. The most 
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interesting are as follows: European Widgeon 
March 25 (recorded every year among Bald- 
pates but, of course, rare); Canada Goose, 
75 on February 22 and over 200 on March 17; 
Gadwall, March 17; Double-crested Cormo- 
rant, April 15. A Mockingbird has spent 
the winter in Youngstown near Mill Creek 
Park (Stitt). The Ring-necked Pheasant 
and Hungarian Partridge are increasing in 
numbers, while the Ruffed Grouse is almost 
exterminated. 

To Mr. Bayard Christy goes the honor of 
finding the first nest of the season. On 
March 25 he, in company with Mr. Hegner, 
found a Prairie Horned Lark’s nest contain- 
ing one egg on a hill-top near Patton’s 
Point in the Creek district.— 
RupyERD Bouton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Raccoon 


The 


1928, 


WASHINGTON REGION. 
months of February March, 
brought few surprises to the bird-observer 
in the Washington Region. Notwithstanding 
this, there were, as there always are to the 
feathered 


(>. €,) 
and 


student of our friends, some 
occurrences of interest. 

The migrants that appear in this vicinity 
before April came mostly on time, but a few 
were rather earlier than usual, such as the 
Pied-billed Grebe, noted by W. H. Ball on 
March 24, about a week in advance of its 
average date of appearance, which is April 1; 
the American Bittern, seen on March 24 by 
the same observer about two weeks early; 
and the Pine Warbler, reported by Mr. Ball 
on March 5, about six days in advance of its 
usual arrival. Furthermore, the following 
three species came earlier than they have 
ever been previously recorded. The Florida 
Gallinule was observed on March 29 at 
Alexander Island, Washington, by 
W. H. Ball, whereas its previously earliest 
The Rough- 
winged Swallow was noticed on March 24 in 


near 
record was April 19, 1892. 


the same locality by the same observer, 
three days ahead of its previous record of 
March 27, 1925. Coots 
were seen by Dr. H. H. T. Jackson on the 
Potomac River below Washington on Febru- 
ary 11, which was almost a month earlier 


Five American 


than any previous record. 
A single Swamp Sparrow was observed by 
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W. H. Ball, at Rosslyn, Va., on February 11. 
This species, while of regular appearance 
during migration, is only an occasional 
winter resident, and is rarely, if ever, common 
during the latter season. A flock of Pine 
Siskins was reported by Miss Katharine H. 
Stuart on March 29 at Alexandria, Va. 

The water-fowl census on the Potomac 
River during February and March, according 
to counts made by Dr. H. H. T. Jackson, 
showed a large increase over the numbers 
present during the same months of last year. 
This increase in both months was chiefly in 
the Black Duck and Canvasback, while the 
Lesser Scaup showed decrease. The Febru- 
ary count showed, however, a decrease from 
January of this year, when there were 117,000 
present, to 76,000, but the number rose in 
March to 88,000. In March the numbers of 
Mallard, Lesser Scaup, Greater Scaup, and 
Gadwall increased, but the Canvasback, 
Pintail, Black Duck, Redhead, and American 
Merganser decreased. 

On February 11 and March 13, two Red- 
breasted Mergansers were seen. Redheads to 
the number of 2,200 were seen on the latter 
date. One of the interesting developments in 
recent years has been the great increase in 
Gadwalls frequenting the Potomac River. 
On March 13, almost 1,300 were seen. Other 
water-fowl worthy of mention were 4 Blue- 
winged Teals, 3 Buffleheads, and 1 Old 
Squaw, all seen on the Potomac River. As 
has been usual in recent years, the Ducks 
during the early part of the season frequented 
that part of the river in the neighborhood of 
Occoquan Bay, but gradually moved up the 
river until, in March, there were compara- 
tively few below Mount Vernon, which is 
only about 12 miles below the city of Wash- 
ington. Water-fowl in any numbersare almost 
never seen above the bridges that span the 
river at Washington. 

[hanks to the coéperation of many orni- 
thologists and sportsmen the interesting re- 
sults of the water-fowl census at Washington, 
above detailed are being duplicated in all 
parts of the country in the continent-wide 
water-fowl census that is being conducted 
monthly by the Biological Survey.—Harry 
C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, W ashing- 
ton, D.C. 
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PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) REGION.—An un- 
usually cold February was followed by a 
normal March and a decidedly subnormal 
April. At the same time, rainfall was more 
than double the average for the period, end- 
ing with a heavy fall of more than 4 inches 
on April 14. The general impression of the 
spring thus far is one of unusual inclemency. 

In spite of the adverse weather conditions 
—or possibly because of the effect of the 
weather upon migrants from across the Gulf 
—the migration is one of great interest. My 
records show more “earliest ever recorded” 
entries than ever before. In addition to my 
own efforts in the field, I have had the able 
assistance of two trained observers, Messrs. 
W. P. Proctor, of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
and F. F. Gander, of San Diego, Calif., and 
the following combined summarv of our 
notes gives a more comprehensive idea of 
local conditions than T have ever been able to 
offer alone in the past. 

The species recorded as having appeared 
earlier than ever before are: Greater Yellow- 
legs, February 28; Yellow-throated Vireo and 
Black and White Warbler, March 11; Rough- 
winged Swallow and Red-eyed Vireo, March 
18; Least Bittern, March 20; and Semi- 
palmated and Wilson’s Plovers and Indigo 
Bunting, April 8. To these, F. F. Gander has 
added: Black-throated Green and Hooded 
Warblers, March 22; Crested Flycatcher, 
March 23; and _ Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
April 9. W. P. Proctor contributed: Swal- 
low-tailed Kite (very rare), March 8; and 
Prothonotary Warbler, March 26. C. L. 
Smith, Jr., a newcomer into the field of bird- 
study, reported Orchard Oriole on March 28 
and American Egret on March 29. 

Other arrival dates, about normal, are: 
Fish Hawk, February 23; Little Blue Heron, 
March 8 (early); Solitary Sandpiper, March 
11; Yellow-throated Warbler, March 12; 
White-eyed Vireo and Parula Warbler, 
March 18; Chimney Swift, March 22; 
Pectoral Sandpiper and Lesser Yellowlegs, 
March 23; Louisiana and Green Herons and 
Sora, March 25; Ruby-throated Humming- 
bird, March 30; Summer Tanager, April 1; 
Nighthawk (var. ?), April 12; and Scarlet 
Tanager, Ovenbird, and Water Thrush, 
April 15. W. P. Proctor saw the first King- 
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birds on March 26, and F. F. Gander re- 
ported Upland Plover (very rare), March 28; 
Chuck-will’s-widow, April 9; Barn Swallow, 
April 10; Wood Thrush, April 13; and Wood 
The Louisiana Water 
Thrush, a species that I have noted only once 


Pewee, April 14. 
before in this region, was seen by F. F. 
Gander on March 8 and 27 and by me on 
March 15. 

Four additions to my local list are: 
Virginia Rail, February 15; Canada Goose, 
February 19; Knot, April 8; and Dickcissel, 
April 11. 


known to occur here, but I had never before 


The first three have long been 


seen any of them during more than twelve 
years’ residence. The Dickcissel, in addition 
to being a stranger in this region, was also 
a new species in my experience and it was 
fortunate that Messrs. Proctor and Gander 
were with me to verify my identification 
through their familiarity with the bird in 
other parts of the country. 

In addition to actual arrival dates, other 
migration notes of interest are: an unusual 
abundance of White-eyed Vireos on the 
morning of March 24, indicating a heavy 
flight the night before; a notable flight of 
Green Herons and Night Herons (sp. ?) 
over the city on the night of March 25; a 
Sora brought in by a school child on the 
morning of March 26, with the information 
that a great many of the same kind had 
passed over his house on the night before; 
several flocks of Yellowlegs 
flying westward along the outer beach about 
sunset on April 11; and an unprecedented 


Lesser seen 


abundance of many species of small birds in 
the woods on April 15. April 15 was a windy, 
chilly day, following a day of heavy rain, and 
the great flight had apparently been delayed 
in their passage. Vireos 
present in incalculable numbers, and Indigo 
Bunting (usually rare), Summer Tanager, 
White-eyed and Warbler 
were abundant. 

Although it would seem that the departure 
of wintering species should have been de- 
layed by the inclement spring, my notes 
show that most of the birds due to leave 
during this period left even earlier than 
usual, and that only three overstayed their 
previously observed departure dates. These 


Red-eyed were 


Vireo, Hooded 
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are: Blue-headed Vireo, last seen on March 
23; Whip-poor-will (very rare), March 28 
(more than a month later than ever before 
recorded); Warble 

April 13 (more than three weeks late). To 
these, F. F. added the Brown 
Creeper, which he saw on the extremely late 
date of March 22. Other dates of interest 
are: Bewick’s Wren (rare), seen on 
March 6; Horned Grebe, March 11; Song 
Sparrow and Hermit Thrush, March 15; 
Phoebe, March 21; Wilson’s Snipe, March 23; 


and Orange-crowned 


Gander 


last 


Vesper Sparrow, March 25; Cowbird (very 
rare), and Chipping and Field Sparrows, 
March 31; Robin (var. ?), April 1; Goldfinch, 
April 3; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 7; 
and Pectoral Sandpiper, April 9; Horned 
Grebes were unusually abundant on the last 
day that I saw them, and one close flock 
feeding on the Lagoon was estimated to 
A flock of 


about 150 Cowbirds, a rare bird here in my 


contain not less than: 300 birds. 


experience, appeared on the grounds of the 
Naval Air Station on March 20 and was seen 
daily until March 31. Loons were more 
abundant on April 8 than I had seen them all 
winter, and few have been seen since that 
date. 

Unusual occurrences include: A Louisiana 
Heron seen on February 26, a very cold day 
(probably wintering); a Sora, my second 
winter record, found dead and brought in 
by G. H. Lowery, Jr., February 29; and a 
Barn Owl, my third in twelve years, re 
ported by F. F. Gander. 

Nesting seems to have progressed normally 
in spite of the unseasonable temperatures. 
Fish Hawks apparently had eggs laid by the 
fourth week of March, and I found a Blue 
bird’s nest with five eggs on March 25. 
W. P. Proctor penetrated the nesting colony 
of Little Blue Herons on April 12, and re 
ported that, while some of the nests contained 
only one or two eggs, most of them had four 
and one contained five. Other notes by the 
same observer include: Carolina Chickadee, 
nest and two eggs, March 28; Pine Warbler, 
nest and four eggs, March 31; and Brown 
headed Nuthatch, young birds in nest, April 
3. F. F. Gander reports: Loggerhead Shrike, 
found nesting on March 13; Mockingbird, 
young birds in nest, March 29 (very early); 
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Parula Warbler, seen carrying nesting ma- 
terial, March 30; Yellow-throated Warbler, 
nest completed but no eggs laid, April 1; 
Mourning Dove, nest and two eggs, April 8; 
Florida Screech Owl, second egg laid, April 
11; Florida Red-shouldered Hawk, feeding 
young birds in nest, April 12; and Brown 
Thrasher, nest and four eggs, April 14. 

Additions to the early spring chorus, re- 
ported in the preceding period, include: 
Mockingbird and Red-winged Blackbird, 
first heard in song on February 29; Bach- 
man’s Sparrow and Florida Yellowthroat, 
March 4; Whip-poor-will, March 7; Towhee 
(var. ?), and Brown Thrasher, March 9; 
Yellow-throated Warbler, March 12; White- 
eyed Vireo, March 23; Red-eyed Vireo, 
March 31; Prothonotary Warbler, April 1; 
and Bob-white, April 5. The song of the 
Whip-poor-will, heard only once before in 
this region, was noted several times between 
March 7 and 28, the date of departure. 

Notes on a few species whose progress in 
the spring moult can be noted in the field are: 
Laughing Gull, first seen with the black head 
on February 29; Loon well advanced in 
breeding plumage, Knot showing a percep- 
tible reddish tint on the breast, and Black- 
bellied Plover with black areas almost com- 
plete, April 8; Red-backed Sandpiper with 
back quite bright and black of under parts 
almost complete, April 11; and Bonaparte’s 
Gull first seen with black head, April 13.— 
Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

OBeRLIn (On10) Recion.—The season 
here has been milder than normal, as is 
shown by the large number of unusually 
early bird migrants. Fairly even, light winter 
weather has prevailed throughout, save for 
periods of fine early summer, March 21 to 
26 (which influenced a distinct migration 
wave on the 26th), and April 2 to 7. The bad 
ice storm, which damaged the soft maples and 
elms so much, and tore down miles of tele- 
phone lines, on March 30, did not seem to 
have much effect upon bird-life, either in 
their migration or feeding behavior. From 
April 7 to 11 there followed a cold wave, 
which gave way on the 12th, but set in 
again on the evening of the 14th, and on the 
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morning of the 15th winter returned with 
light snow and a cold wind. 

The Canada Goose arrived in small 
numbers by February 23, but was not con- 
spicuous until March 9. It was migrant at 
Toledo on March 10. A small flock of 
Bronzed Grackles appeared at Norwalk on 
February 25, becoming common at Oberlin 
on March 8, and at Wooster, March 1o. 
Crows seem to winter in this region in large 
flocks, which begin breaking up and dispers- 
ing soon after February 1. They were con- 
spicuous at Wooster on February 3, at 
Toledo on February 13, and at Oberlin on 
February 29. The American Golden-eyes, 
like many of our ‘winter visitors,’ were not 
observed until spring—at Oberlin on March 
1, at Toledo on March 2. In the same cate- 
gory belongs the Rough-legged Hawk which 
was seen for the first time this year at Port 
Clinton on March 1, and one at Toledo on 
March 31. One of the new earliest records 
this spring is for the Turkey Vulture, which 
was found March 1. The first date for 
Wooster is April 7, and for Toledo, April 11. 
The Meadowlark was migrant here on March 
6, at Wooster on February 4 (Jim Bruce), 
and at Toledo on February 13. The Mourn- 
ing Dove was first singing in Oberlin on 
March 7, was common on March 15, and one 
was seen on the nest by April 11. Miss Alta 
Smith reports them building on the 15th. 
Mr. L. W. Campbell reports apparent move- 
ment of the Doves on January 21, February 
18, and a very noticeable one on March 11. 
Robins were migrant at Oberlin on March 8, 
and began to build just before the ice-storm 
of March 30. Miss Smith says they were 
building at Mt. Gilead on April 9. Song 
Sparrows of fresh appearance and singing 
also appeared at Oberlin on March 8, at 
Mt. Gilead on February 16, and at Toledo on 
March 11. The other migrant of the March 8 
wave is the Red-winged Blackbird. It ap- 
peared at Wooster by March 1o and at 
Toledo on March 11. 

Eight species were first seen on March 11. 
Baldpate (Toledo, March 17, Wooster, 
March 29); Black Duck (Toledo, March 3, 
Wooster, March 26); Pintail, (Toledo, March 
3, Wooster, March 11); Redhead (Toledo, 
April 1); Canvasback (Toledo, March 17); 
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Mallard (Toledo, March 17, Wooster, 
March 26); Lesser Scaup (Toledo, March 17 

thousands, Wooster, March 24); 
Shoveller (Wooster, March 29, G. Crowl, 
Toledo, April 1 


Blackbird were migrant March 13. 


and 


The Northern Flicker and 
Rusty 
\t Wooster, the former migrated March 17 
and the latter March 7 (Roland 
\t Toledo, the former was mi 


J. Bruce 
Williams). 
grant March 11 and the Blackbird March 24. 
March 14 marked the advent of Phoebes. At 
Wooster they arrived on March 23 (R. W.) 
and at Toledo, on March 25. The Fox Spar 
row arrived next day, the 15th (Toledo, 
March 18, at Wooster, April 7). 
bird arrived March 17, in company with the 
This 
species was observed first at both Wooster 
Toledo 
tionally numerous at Toledo this year. The 
third follow: White 
Sparrow on March 21, 


The Cow- 


three other Blackbirds noted before. 


and March 24). They were excep- 


pioneers of the 


throated 


wave 
Hermit 
Thrush on March 22, and Cooper’s Hawk on 
March 22. 
Toledo on March 31 


The Sparrow was first seen at 
The Oberlin date is the 
earliest, with one exception, in thirty-two 
Mr. Campbell first 
The Bufflehead 
reached Oberlin on March 24, and was seen 


years of observation. 


saw the Thrush on April 5. 


at Toledo on the same day, but not at 
Wooster until the 29th. Four species arrived 
Ring-necked Duck (Wooster, 
Belted 
Wooster, March 
(Toledo, April 11); 
Toledo, March 24; Wooster, 


on March 25: 
March 26—G. Crowl); 
Toledo, March 25; 
Pectoral Sandpiper 


Kingfisher 


20); 


Field oparrow 
March 28). Next day, March 26, saw the 


culmination of the biggest wave thus far: 
Migrant Shrike (Toledo, 
Sparrow (Wooster, 
Toledo, April 8); Woodcock 
other two stations); Upland Plover; Greater 
(Toledo, March 24; Wooster, 
Great Blue Heron (Toledo, 
March 17); and Coot (Toledo, March 17; 
Wooster, March 24—R. W.). The Coot has 


been abundant at Wooster, but Mr. Campbell 


\pril 15); Vesper 
March 26—G. C., 


(not seen at 
Yellowlegs 


March 29 


reports them much less numerous than usual 
at Toledo 

The 
March 30, but 
April 12 


Kinglet 


was not 


was seen 
until 


It was not reported from the 


Ruby-crowned 


common 
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Wooster or Toledo stations. Owing to the 
difficulty of identification, no Greater Scaup 
Ducks were recorded previous to March 31, 
though it is due more than a month earlier. 
Mr. Campbell says that in the flock of 
Ducks 
Toledo this spring, not one Greater Scaup 
(greenish head) The 
Pied-billed Grebe arrived April 1 (Wooster, 
March 29, Toledo, April 1), in company with 
Blue-winged Teal (Wooster, March 29; 
Toledo, April 1); Horned Grebe (Wooster 
March 29; Toledo, April 1). Three species 
first found April (Toledo, 

28); Black-crowned Heron 


thousands of Scaup observed at 


could he ascertain. 


were 2: Loon 

March Night 
(earliest record in six years); and Swamp 
(Toledo, April 8). 
arrived April 4: Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 
(Toledo, March 25; Wooster, April 5—J. B.,) 
this species often winters here in pairs or 
(Toledo, April 3: 
April 7); Grasshopper Sparrow 


Sparrow Three more 


singly; Purple Martin 
Wooster, 
(earliest record in thirty-two years). Four 
species were first seen April 5: Yellowlegs 
(Toledo, April 11); Ruddy Duck Toledo, 
April 14); Whistling Swan (large flocks at 
Toledo March 10 to April 7; flock of 800, 
April 7); Tree Swallow (Wooster, March 26, 

G. C.; Toledo, April 11). Mr. Campbell 
opines that the newspapers commonly ex- 
aggerate the numbers of Swans. He says the 
species has appeared to him less numerous 
than usual this spring. The Chipping Spar- 
row was seen and heard here April 11, and at 
Wooster, April 5 (J. B.). The Wilson’s Snipe 
and Barn Swallow were first seen April 15. 
Mr. Campbell reports the former for April 11. 
This species normally arrives here March 28. 

Miss Smith reports the first Carolina Wren 
song of the spring for April 5. She also re- 
ports positive identification of a Bewick’s 
Wren’s song for April 6. The Winter Wren, 
which has been absent from both Oberlin 
and Toledo all winter, appeared at Oberlin 
on March 25 (afterward, a pair was seen 
occasionally to date), and at Toledo on 
March 31, after the ice-storm. Mr. Campbell 
heard one of them sing—his first treat. The 
Golden-crowned — Kinglet been 
absent most of the winter, returning January 
21 and becoming frequent April 5. There 
was an increase in numbers of the species at 


also has 
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Toledo on March*31. The Junco is another 
supposedly wintering species that has the 


habit of deserting us when most needed. 
Not until March 17 did this species become 
at all frequent. Miss Smith remarks on their 
great scarcity this year. The Red-breasted 
Merganser, credited with being a migrant, 
has been seen along the lake just east of 
Sandusky off and on all winter, and in fair 
numbers. Mr. Campbell reports the species 
He also sends the very interesting 
report that a Black-backed Gull 
visited Lakeside, Mich., on March 3 and 17. 

In conclusion, it is noted that the season 


rarer. 
Great 


has favored early migration to the extent 
that about two-thirds of the records are 
early, and six records for earliest ariival have 
been broken. The recurrence of cold has now 
nearly brought the migration to a standstill. 

Haroip C. Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. 

CuicaGo Recion.—During the past two 
months the weather has been quite normal 
for the time of year. Short periods of mild 
weather, followed by cold snaps, with at- 
tendant snows, have been the rule. There 
have been not a few wind-storms, although 
these, too, are to be expected at this season. 

The earlier migrants, such as Robins, Blue 
birds, and Meadowlarks, were quite late in 
arriving. The three species mentioned did 
not appear in any numbers worth speaking 
of until the middle of March, although they 
are often common by the first of the month. 

Mr. Lyons has reported banding an un- 
usual number of Fox Sparrows this spring at 
Waukegan; in fact, nearly as many as the 
tota! number of this species trapped during 
the last seven years, both spring and fall. 
this 
bird to be commoner than usual this spring. 


Other observers seem to have found 


Starlings seem already to have established 
irm foothold in this region and show signs 
Although 
commonly seen at the Blackbird roosts in 
been found in 


steadily increasing. more 


the swamps, a few have 
Jackson Park, Chicago. 


‘ 


Shore-birds appeared about “on time.” 
Woodcock and Jack Snipe arrived on March 
24 and have been fairly common since. 
Pectoral Sandpipers were first on 


March 25. Flocks of both 


seen 
Greater and 
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Lesser Yellowlegs were found on April 14, 
which date is rather late. 

The first real spring weather of March was 
experienced on the 12th. Strange to say, it 
did not seem materially to increase the 
number of species or individuals. 

The second warm spell, however, that be- 
ginning on March 24, brought with it a few 
Tree Swallows, Red-eyed Towhees, Field 
Sparrows, and Purple Finches. 

The third warm period, the last one to date, 
started on April 3, but it was of short dura- 
tion. On April 5, Black-crowned Night 
Herons, a Florida Gallinule, many Vesper 
Sparrows and Purple Martins, and a single 
Myrtle Warbler were found. Myrtle War- 
blers have not yet become common. 

Mr. James White reports a small flock of 
Baldpates off Lincoln Park on March 25. 
He further reports seeing a white-winged, 
probably Glaucous, Gull in the Park. He 
and Mr. Gregory collected a Migrant Shrike 
at Beach on April 1. 

At Wolf Lake, Illinois and Indiana, Ducks 
have been rather numerous, though not as 
much so as usual, perhaps. Canvasbacks 
have been decidedly uncommon, while Gad- 
walls and Green-winged Teal seem more 
than ordinarily numerous. On March 31, 
Mr. Stevenson and I saw three Blue Geese 
asleep on the ice there. Dr. Lewy reports 
Double-crested Cormorant on April 8 and 
Pipit on April 15 at Wolf Lake. 

Redpolls were very common during the 
period just past. This is rather surprising, 
for they were absent earlier in the winter. 
They remained as late as March 31. Snow 
Buntings were found still here on April 8 by 
D. Lewy. 

Miss Wilson reports the occurrence of a 
flock of Sandhill Cranes in Jackson Park on 
April 9. One of the birds lit on the Wooded 
Island and remained for some time. 

Other unusual occurrences are reported by 
Mr. Stevenson. Two Bald Eagles were seen 
February 26 at Fox Lake. On April 14 a 
Whistling Swan was seen at beach and a 
Red-throated Loon was collected. 

An unusual nesting record is that of a 
Great Horned Owl, with two eggs at Pistakee 
Bay (Stevenson, Weber, and Brodkorb). 
—P1ERCE Bropkors, Evanston, IIl, 
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MINNESOTA ReEcGIon.—The spring in 
Minnesota has been a bad one for the birds— 
the fairest of promises in the beginning were 
later repudiated in the most brutal way. 
After a not unusual cold wave from February 
17 to 25, mild, even balmy, weather pre- 
vailed with only brief interruptions in the 
southern part of the state all through the 
month of March and the early days of April. 
A prolonged downpour of rain on March 12 
carried off most of what was left of the snow 
and ice and caused old-fashioned spring 
floods throughout southern Minnesota with 
higher water in the Mississippi River than 
for many years past. By the 15th, the river 
was clear of ice from St. Paul to the Iowa 
line, except in Lake Pepin; and on the 23d, 
ice began running over the Falls of St. 
Anthony from upstream like the spring 
break-ups of old days. On March 21, the 
thermometer was 69 degrees at Minneapolis 
and 78 degrees at Pipestone, one of the 
warmest March days on record. The snow 
had about all disappeared and seeding 
operations began in the southwestern part of 
the state. With the advent of April, an early 
and easy spring seemed well assured; lawns 
were green, leaf and flower buds on the 
early trees and shrubs were developing, 
early garden plants were up several inches, 
the first thunder storm had occurred April 3, 
golfers and tennis players were out, and about 
all the early birds were here, some in un- 
usual numbers. Then on April 5, after an 
especially springlike day, came the first big 
disastrous setback. Beginning in the night, 
there raged all day on the 6th a fierce 
blizzard with a six-inch snowfall and a falling 
temperature which brought destruction to 
thousands of Horned Larks’ nests and hard- 
ship, if not death, to many of the birds that 
come with the spring weather. Especially 
must the Martins, Phoebes, and Hermit 
Thrushes have suffered. A brief respite of 
three or four warm days, during which the 
ice went out of Lake Minnetonka on the 
12th, some two days ahead of the average 
time, and then on the 13th came another 
even worse blizzard, when snow fell to a 
depth of 8 to 15 inches over the whole of 
southern Minnesota, one of the deepest 
April snows ever recorded here by the 


United States Weather Bureau. Drifts 
four to six feet deep put traffic in a worse 
condition than at any time during the winter 
and for several days all was like midwinter 
again. Strange to say the northern part of 
the state and the Red River Valley escaped 
almost entirely both these storms. 

Just preceding the last storm came Tree 
and Bank Swallows and Myrtle Warblers to 
join the Martins and Thrushes already here. 
How such birds fared has not been fully 
learned, but certainly they must have had a 
hard time if indeed they survived. The 
hardier Robins which were here in numbers 
resorted to garbage cans in the cities after 
searching out all the left-over berries. After 
the last storm some of the newspapers pub- 
lished appeals to feed the birds and the lead- 
ing radio station at Minneapolis sent out 
repeated messages calling attention to the 
predicament of our early birds and giving 
instructions for feeding them. This was 
largely instigated by Mr. Wm. Kilgore, 
President of the Minneapolis Audubon So- 
ciety, and reports indicate a widespread 
response. A few dead Robins have been 
picked up, but apparently they withstood 
the ordeal fairly well. Nothing has been 
heard as to how the Bluebirds survived. The 


period closes with vegetation at a standstill 


and the season at least a week or two behind. 

The following spring calendar for the 
Twin Cities is a composite of quite complete 
notes kindly furnished by Mrs. Davidson, 
and Mr. E. D. Swedenborg, and additional 
records by Mr. Harold F. Kumm, Mr. 
Gustav Swanson, Mr. Charles Evans, and 
Mr. John A. Stowers, of Minneapolis, and 
Mr. Rosenwinkel of St. Paul. The dates are 
first records unless otherwise stated. 

February 15. Willow catkins swelling. 
22nd. Great Horned Owl’s nest, 2 eggs, an 
open nest within the city limits. 

March 4. Killdeer. 12th. Western Mea- 
dowlark, Bluebird. 13th. Robin, first chip- 
munk out. 14th. Last Redpolls. 16th. 
Eastern Meadowlark, red-berried elder leaf- 
ing. 17th. Herring Gull, Golden-eyed Duck, 
Red-winged Blackbird, last Goshawk, poplar 
catkins opening. 18th. Ring-billed Gull, 
last Snow Bunting. 19th. Song Sparrow. 
20th. Grackle. 21st. Canada Geese, last 
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Lapland Longspur, pair of Screech Owls at 
hole, mourning-cloak butterflies. 23d. Flicker, 
Phoebe, Fox Sparrow, Golden-crested King- 
let, first striped gopher, angle-winged butter- 
flies. 24th. Mallard, Lesser Scaup, Marsh 
Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, Kingfisher, Rusty 
and Brewer’s Blackbirds, Sparrow Hawks at 
nesting place. 25th. Pintail Duck, Ring-neck 
Duck, Sharp-shinned and _ Broad-winged 
Hawks, Shrike, last Northern 
Shrike, Marsh and Red-tailed Hawks mi- 
grating in numbers, frogs piping. 27th. 
Bufflehead and Ruddy Ducks. 28th. Ameri- 
can Merganser, Black Duck, Great Blue 
Heron. 30th. Sapsucker, Red-head Duck. 
\pril 1. Pied-billed Grebe, Shoveler Duck, 
Whistling Coot, Mourning 
Pine Siskin, woodchucks and garter snakes 
out, hylas piping, hepatica in bloom in 
garden. 2nd. Loon, Wilson’s Snipe ‘bleating,’ 
Winter Wren, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Her- 
mit Thrush, last Rough-legged Hawk. 3d. 
Canvasback, Kinglets abundant. 4th. Mar- 
tin (Mr. Leslie Edgerton and Mr. Sweden- 
Teal, Brown 
Creepers migrating in numbers, flock of fifty 
Canada Geese lit in one of the Park lakes, 


Migrant 


Swan, Dove, 


borg). 5th. Blue-winged 


city lawns green, lilac and elder buds swelling, 
ice went out of Park lakes. 6th. First big 
8th. 
numerous Wilson’s Snipe. 


storm. Cowbird, Swamp Sparrow, 
11th. Horned 
Red-breasted 
Bittern, Lesser Yellow-legs. 
and Bank Swallows, Myrtle 
Warbler, ice went out of Lake Minnetonka. 
13th. Second big storm. 

Miss Mabel of Red Wing, 
reports the following somewhat earlier than 
at Minneapolis: March 8, Bluebird; 11th, 
Robin; 13th, Grackle Redwinged 
Blackbird. April 1, Ruby-crowned Kinglet; 
2d, Vesper Sparrow; 3d, Martin; sth, Tree 
Swallow. 


Grebe, Green-winged ‘Teal, 
Merganser, 


12th. Tree 


Densmore, 


and 


Mr. Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, wrote 
on March 26: “Quite a showing of Geese 
have gone by lately. A flock of about fifty 
going north the 21st was made up of four 
Snow Geese, a dozen or so Blue Geese, and 
the remainder White-fronted. A flock com- 
posed of these three species was seen in a 
cornfield last week.” 

Dr. G. H. Luedtke, of Fairmont, Martin 
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County, near the Iowa line, sends the fol- 
lowing notes: “The two recent snowstorms 
have made bird life interesting and tragic in 
these parts. The preceding many days of 
warm weather brought Martins here on 
April 4, fully a week earlier than usual. 
They are not here now and probably have 
perished. Under some bushes a boy picked 
up a dozen or more Robins which were ex- 
hausted from cold and hunger and wet from 
falling snow. An hour or so in a warm base- 
ment revived all of them. One man reported 
feeding 500 Robins, mostly on banana peel 
and overripe bananas. On the whole, our 
citizens are doing fine work in caring for the 
winged visitors in need. Several reports 
have come in of birds found dead with empty 
crops and great wasting of bodies; even 
Flickers were found.” 

Mr. J. P. Jensen, of Dassel, Meeker 
County, states that on January 30 he saw 
a flock of over 1,500 Snow Buntings in that 
vicinity and 10 Horned Larks the same 
date; on March 19 a pair of Marsh Hawks 
flying together; on March 25 a Barn Owl was 
shot near Dassel; on April 2 and 3 two male 
and one female Martins came to his boxes 
and adds “since the recent severe storms the 
Martins have not returned and I am afraid 
they perished.” 

Mr. Frank Gillis, of Anoka, sent records 
which correspond closely with those of the 
Twin Cities. While at Fargo, on March 20, 
he saw Robins that it was stated had been 
there several days—about the same time 
they arrived at Minneapolis, many miles 
farther south. 

Charles Stowers saw a Whistling Swan 
near Wilmar on April 1, and states that on 
the 2d the lakes in that vicinity were full of 
migrating Ducks of several species. 

Mrs. Thabes, of Brainerd, sends the fol- 
lowing notes: “March 18. A flock of 20 to 
25 Bohemian Waxwings (which have been 
scarce in the state this winter); 22d. First 
Robin; 24th. First Bluebird. April 1. Song 
Sparrow; 4th. Fox Sparrow and Purple 
Finches. Evening Grosbeaks still here, 
April 4. My transplanted trailing arbutus 
was budding and showing pink on March 


” 


25- 
Mr. Paul Eiffert, living near St. Cloud, 
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writes: “The past two winters we have had 
a few Red-headed Woodpeckers here. 
Game birds suffered much the past winter 
and the Bob-whites nearly all starved and 
froze to death; while due to the ravages of 
the murderous Goshawks and the severe cold 
and deep snows of December, the Bob-white, 
Ruffed Chickens are 
exceedingly scarce this spring.” 

Miss Almira Torgerson, of Fosston, Polk 
County, in the Red River Valley country, 
“We have more Juncos this spring 
than I have ever seen before—they are here 
Blackbirds, one 


Grouse, and Prairie 


states: 


by the thousands. Two 
Rusty and one Red-wing, wintered here. 


They fed with the Turkeys and had as their 


shelter an old straw stack.”—Tuos. S. 
Roperts, Museum of Natural History, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


REGION.—Once in a while an 


ornithologist has an experience or a report 


DENVER 
that is a milestone. I understand, through a 
letter from Glenn Niner, of Holyoke, Colo., 
flocks of Sandhill 
Cranes were seen migrating over his town, 


that on March 27 five 
each flock seemingly having not less than 
Holyoke is in 
corner of the state, not far from Nebraska. 


200. birds. the northeast 
an area where this Crane was formerly 
relatively common. It is a real and great 
pleasure to know that this splendid bird is 
still with us and has not gone the way of the 
Passenger Pigeon. 

It is obvious, from my correspondents’ 
reports and my own observations, that our 
migrants and other spring birds have been 
coming to us in a steady stream, not in waves 
as is often the case, though with some species 
the birds appear suddenly and in some force. 

Despite the occurrence of a couple of 
short spells of fairly low temperatures, the 
past two months in this region have been 
mild and relatively dry. Apparently this 
combination helped to continue the scatter 
ing of our resident and winter species. 

Siskins have been present in Denver in 
numbers since February 19, and the first 
migrating Robins appeared about my home 
followed by a fairly definite 
March 5. 


on the 2ust, 


wave on The species in now 


common all over Denver. 
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There have been decidedly more Hawks 
about Denver since February 15, in fact, 
more than at any time for months past, 
Sparrow, Marsh, Sharp-shinned, American 
and Ferrugineous Rough-leg Hawks, and the 
Prairie Falcon have come under my notice. 
Tree Sparrows were last seen hereabouts on 
March 4, the Cassin’s Finch on April 1, and 
of Juncos, the last Pink-sided was seen on 
March 22, and the Grey-headed on April 1. 
Meadowlarks were in full song in the environs 
of the city as early as March 8, while late in 
February (26th) quite a few Arkansas and 
Pale Goldfinches were seen in the outskirts 
of Denver. Usually the Mourning Dove is 
to be found about Denver all winter, yet 
duiing the one just passed none has been 
detected until April 1, on which date the 
species was numerous, and at the same time 
the first Say’s Phoebe arrived near my home. 
Bronze Grackles seem to have arrived in 
this region on April 8, and reached Fort 
Morgan also on the same date. 

The season has been striking in its abun- 
dance of Nearly all of my 
friends report many Ducks and some shore- 
birds. Blue-winged Teal, Mallards, and 
Jack Snipe have been common at Mrs. 
Weldon’s home near Loveland, and at Fort 
Morgan, Mr. Hellstern reports that by March 
t Mallards, Spoonbills, Blue and Green- 
winged Teal, and Pintails were present “by 
the thousands.” The weather and 
widespread open waters in the immediate 


water-birds. 


mild 


region about Denver caused a duplication of 
this Ducks. All of the 
previously mentioned Ducks, plus Bluebills 
and Canvasbacks, Pied-billed Grebes 
have been recorded in and about the city. 
Juncos are reported as continuing rela- 


commonness of 


ard 


tively scarce in every area whence reports 
have come. The Pink-sided, Shufeldt’s, and 
Grey-headed were still at Colorado Springs 
on April 8 I learn through Miss Keen’s 
report; I saw a Shufeldt’s Junco on April 15, 
which is a rather late date for this bird. Mr. 
Hellstern tells me that Grey-headed Juncos 
were the last ones he saw at Fort Morgan, 
this being on March 20. 

So far as I can learn, Robins returned to 
other parts of the state, as they did at 
Denver, by infiltration and not in waves. 


The species is just now extremely abundant 
in Denver, both the pale western and the dark 
deeply colored eastern forms commingling. 

he incidence and distribution of Bluebirds 
has been queer all over Colorado. On the 
western slope Mrs. Benson has seen none all 
winter, though the birds have been in her 
area according to her neighbors’ remarks, 
while Mr. McCiimmon writes that ‘the 
species arrived in large numbers at Montrose 
on February 11 and were still present on 
\pril 9. About Denver I have seen only an 
occasional Bluebird during the past eight 
weeks, while Mrs. Weldon saw practically 
none until March 4, after which date they 
were continually present and often in flocks; 
the species appeared, Miss Keen reports, at 
Colorado Springs on March 21, at once 
thereafter looking for nesting-sites. 

It is of interest to note that at Fort Morgan 
Pifion Jays, Evening Grosbeaks and Clark’s 
Crows were noted almost daily while at 
Denver none were seen; Miss Keen does not 
mention having seen these species at Colo- 
rado Springs, and from Mr. McCrimmon’s 
report I gather that Jays were not common 
at Montrose, and that no Evening Grosbeaks 
were detected by him during the past two 
months. However, Mrs. Weldon saw a flock 
in Loveland on April 4. From these and 
other reports it is evident that in places 
out of the mountain areas these birds were 
seen only in small numbers or not at all. 

Chipping Sparrows reached Fruita on 
\pril 2; the species had not yet arrived in 
other areas, so far as I know, by April 10, 
and is still absent at Denver as this report 
1 being closed. 

Some unusual birds are reported from 
various localities: Mrs. Benson has seen 

Harris’ Sparrows at Fruita, of which two 
vere banded; Mrs. Kerruish reports that a 
Cardinal has reappeared at Littleton; and 
| am told that a bird of the same species 
appeared recently at Holyoke, Crossbills 
ame off and on to Mrs. Weldon’s ranch 
during the past two months, and she has also 
noted the Canyon Wren at her home and in 
the town of Loveland itself. She has also 
seen a Golden Eagle which has also been my 
ood fortune. 

No Crown Sparrows have as yet come 
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under my notice, but Gambel’s has been at 
Fruita and at Loveland. Blue Herons 
arrived at the latter place at least as early 
as March 21, and since then have been plenti- 
ful about Mrs. Weldon’s home, where the 
White-throated Swift appeared on April 4, 
a date of arrival later than the previous year. 
Brewer’s Blackbirds have been seen in 
different areas since February 12, though up 
to date none have appeared near my home. 
in Colo- 
rado, just as it was during the whole winter. 


” 


Bird-life has continued “queer 


Many of the usual species were rare or alto- 
gether absent, and migration seemed slow 
and late.—W. H. Bercro.p, Denver, Colo. 


OREGON REGION.—Since wiiting the last 
Season report, spring migration has been on 
in considerable force, despite a very cold and 
rainy time since March 1. 

On February 16, the first Western Robins 
appeared at my home, and on the 18th, flocks 
of them were about the place. On the 20th, 
while traveling south through the Willamette 
Valley, I saw 20 Violet-green Swallows at 
Junction City, a town about 110 miles south 
of Portland. This was the first record this 
year for these birds. 

In Jackson County, February 22, I saw 
several Oregon Vesper Sparrows, Western 
Lark Sparrows, and Brewer’s Blackbirds 
and Western Robins were in huge migration 
flocks over the country. 

February 23, a few scattered Ducks were 
noted in Klamath County. The succeeding 
day, while visiting Government Sump near 
Klamath Falls, I counted approximately 
1,000 Swans on the Sump and watched them 
for some time. They were practically the 
only birds present, and were sitting on the 
ice around the few water-holes that were 
open, or flying about over the pond. On 
February 27, in Coos County, great numbers 
of Pintail Ducks were present, accompanied 
by a few Mallards, Baldpates, and Green- 
winged Teal. On the salt water the Canvas- 
back was the only common Duck, there 
being between 500 and 600 on the bay near 
Marshfield. The other birds were feeding on 
overflow ponds along the Coquille River. 

Returning north I saw _ Violet-green 
Swallows at the same spot near Junction 
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City, on February 29, although no others had 
been noted during the interval. 

Beginning early in March we have had 
several cold rain-storms which made bird 
observations rather difficult. 

March 14, the first Violet-green Swallows 
appeared at my home and they have been 
present since t hat time. On March 12 and 13, 
while in Deschutes County, I saw great 
numbers of Evening Grosbeaks everywhere 
among the junipers. There was a great crop 
of juniper berries still on the trees and more 
Evening Grosbeaks were present in this 
locality than I have ever observed at any 
time anywhere. Say’s Phoebes were also mi- 
grating in abundance, being the most con- 
spicuous birds that I observed except the 
Grosbeaks. 

On March 31, Savannah Sparrows ap- 
peared at my home and the Oregon Vesper 
Sparrows came, arriving on about their 
usual dates. 

April 12, in Klamath County, there were 
numbers of Ducks scattered about over the 
valley—Ruddy Ducks and Canvasbacks 
being the most common on the small ponds, 
while Mallards and Canada Geese were the 
most abundant on the Outside of 
these four species there was a scattered 


river. 


representation of a great many other species, 
These latter 


none of which were abundant. 
included Cinnamon Teal, Pintails, Buffle- 
heads, Scaups, Baldpates, and _ perhaps 
others. The first Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
of the season were also observed on the same 
date. 

On April 15, Black-throated Gray Warblers 
and Cassin’s Vireos were common in mi- 
gration in the Rogue River Valley, and the 
first Western Tanagers for the season were 
noted. Juncos were abundant in scattered 
pairs and one newly completed Junco’s nest, 
without eggs, was found. 

W. A. Eliot reports that, on April 15, 
among other birds, he saw 3 Semi-palmated 
Plover and a number of Pipits on Sauvies 
Island. S. G. Jewett reports a great abun- 
dance of Sage Sparrows in Umatilla and 
Morros counties, as well as numerous 
occupied nests of Ferruginous Rough-legged 
Hawks and Ravens.—Ira N. GABRIELSON, 
Portland, Ore. 
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San Francisco REGION.—Warm weathe: 
continued during February and early March 
with no rain, but the usual equinoctial storm 
brought drenching rains between March 2: 
and 27, and since April 1 showers have been 
frequent. The result is a luxuriant growth of 
grass on all the hills and abundant wild 
flowers. The height of the season for fruit 
blossoms was March 22. It has been a 
period of plentiful bird life, for the resident 
and winter birds have been augmented by 
waves of migrating birds from the South 
and the arrival of many summer residents. 
It is perhaps too early to say whether any 
of the winter visitants are definitely gone 
from the region, but one feels fairly safe in 
putting down as last dates these few 
Western Winter Wren, March 16; Say’s 
Phoebe March 18; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
April 7 (6 were seen together). During a visit 
to the Santa Cruz Mountains and Carmel 
(March 30 to April 1), no Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets were seen, but in the bay region, 
during the first week in April, they were 
abundant in flocks and were singing freely. 
A few are still to be seen. 

The resident population of Gambel’s and 
Golden-crowned Sparrows was much aug 
mented between March 27 and April 10 
when there were hundreds of them feeding 
on the young oak worms which had begun to 
devour the tender new leaves on the live 
oaks in Strawberry Golden 
crowned Sparrows are still singing and usu 
ally remain through the month, but it is too 
early to say whether all the waves of Gam 
bel’s have passed. On March 26 and 27, 
during a heavy rain accompanied by strong 
south winds, several hundred Pine Siskins 
and Townsend’s Warblers and many Audu 
bon’s Warblers were feeding and singing in 
the oak trees on a protected slope in the 
canyon. On April 3, Townsend’s Warblers 
were seen singly but Audubon’s were present 
in large flocks and were in full song. The 
Dwarf Hermit Thrush was almost the only 
berry-eating winter visitant present in 
abundance during the winter months, which 
may account for the fact that he has had so 
much time and inclination for song. The 
berries are still plentiful and he is still singing. 
The Fox Sparrow was last seen on April 10, 


Canyon. 
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but whether all of his tribe are gone it is 
too soon to decide. 

It is much easier to report arrivals than 
Earliest records of the coming 
of summer visitants is as follows: Allen’s 
Hummingbird, January 29 (in last report); 
Lutescent Warbler, February 21, (abundant 
February 29); Pileolated Warbler, March 17 
J. Grinnell); Western Flycatcher and War- 
bling Vireo March 18; Barn Swallow at 
Dumbarton Bridge, March 19; Western 
House Wren, March 24 (J. G.); abundant 
\pril 6. The arrival of the Cliff Swallows 
was not reported but they were abundant in 
the San Joaquin Valley the first week in 
\pril. —Two Tree Swallows were seen by Dr. 
Grinnell on the Alameda shore on March 31 
and white-breasted Swallows were seen by 
the writer flying over Berkeley on April 3. 
Two Violet-green Swallows were seen by 
Mrs. Kelly in the Sierra foothills on April 5. 
The Bullock’s Oriole arrived in the Santa 
Clara Valley on April 5 (Mrs. Derby). On 
the same date the writer found the Tolmie’s 
Warbler in Strawberry Canyon and on the 
next day they were well distributed through 


departures, 


thecanyon. The first Black-headed Grosbeak 
was seen and heard in Strawberry Canyon 
on April 6, three days earlier than the 
previous record date, and on April 7, Dr. 
Grinnell found two Chipping Sparrows in 
upper Strawberry Canyon, five days earlier 
A Western Gnat- 


than heretofore recorded. 
catcher passed through the writer’s garden 
on April 7 and was seen by Miss Smith and 
Miss Albro in North Berkeley the next day. 
Easter Sunday (April 8) was perfect as to 
weather, luring most bird-lovers into their 
gardens, and three rather interesting records 
resulted: A Western Mockingbird was iden- 
tied by Mr. and Mrs.: Edwin Blake; a 
Black-throated Gray Warbler by Miss 
Smith and Miss Albro; and an Ash-throated 
Gray Flycatcher by the writer. A Cassin’s 
Vireo visited Strawberry Canyon on April 12. 

On April 2, Mrs. Kelly drove into Yose- 
mite Valley, arriving in a snowstorm. She 
reported that Mountain Bluebirds arrived 
in the valley on April 4, and that she had the 
good luck to see 6 Phainopeplas at Mariposa 
on April 5. 

Nesting activities are well advanced, as 
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may be inferred from the following data: 
Dr. Grinnell found an Anna’s Humming- 
bird’s nest containing two young birds on 
March 10. On March 24 the youngsters 
were ready for flight. An Allen’s Humming- 
bird was found sitting on March 29 and is 
today feeding two half-grown nestlings. 
Bush-tits were building nests on March 10, 
15, and 16. A Lutescent Warbler completed 
its set of four eggs and began sitting on 
April 7. A Titmouse has been sitting since 
April 2 and refuses to leave her eggs even 
when the lid of her nesting-box is raised. A 
Vigor’s Wren was found plucking the fur 
from a dried rabbit skin and carrying it into 
a crack at the root of an oak tree on March 
17. House Wrens were building on April 6 
and on April 12 Mrs. Kelly found a Junco’s 
nest containing five eggs. On April 8 a pair 
of Willow Woodpeckers were chiseling a hole 
in the dead stub of a live oak tree. 

Two of the rarer residents of the region 
were reported during the period: the Road- 
runner, seen by Mrs. Kelly near San Mateo 
on April 12, and Rock Wrens near Benicia 
on March 17 (Charles Bryant). 

At Lake Merritt, on March 22, the Ducks 
were much diminished in numbers. A few 
Pintails and Widgeon, 1 European Widgeon, 
1 Spoonbill, a few Bluebills, 1 White-winged 
Scoter, and 3 female Golden-eyes were seen; 
also a dozen or more Eared and two Pied- 
billed Grebes. 

Mr. Swarth’s records of the water-birds 
seen from the Key Route train and boats 
showed the following changes during the 
period covered: On March 2, the Glaucous- 
winged Gulls were the predominant species 
but they decreased rapidly leaving only 
immatures except on March 27 and 30 when 
one or two adults were seen. The Short- 
billed Gull was first seen on February 20 and 
several on February 21 near the San Fran- 
cisco slips. Since that time but one has been 
seen and that was a very bedraggled im- 
mature in Golden Gate Park. The Western 
Gull was most abundant on March 2. The 
California Gull was the predominant species 
on March 12. Bonaparte’s Gulls numbered 
about 100 on March g and are still increasing 
in number. On March 30 about ro per cent 
had black heads. 
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Of the Ducks, Canvasback numbered 
about 20 on February 28, 50 on February 29, 
and 200 on March 1. After March 5 they 
were missing. Bluebills numbered about 200 
on February 29, about 1,000 from March 1- 
19, then gradually diminished till April 10 
when they were gone. Scoters were scattered 
over the bay from February 29 to March 14, 
both White-winged and Surf usually recog- 
nizable. By March 14 the Surf Scoters were 
in a close flock that numbered about 100, 
increased to 500 March 19 and then 
diminished to 50 on April to. 
Western 


when 


on 
The largest 


number of Grebes was seen on 


several Loons (Pacific ?) 


Six Hudsonian Curlew ap- 


March 11 
were seen also. 
peared on March 28. 

Encouraging reports of shore-birds have 
come from the Dumbarton Bridge region. 
This has only recently become accessible and 
is attracting more and more the attention 
of bird students. Mr. Carl Smith reports in 
the April number of 7he Gull that he has 
visited the marshes several times this Spring 
and gives this summary of the birds: Avo- 
1,500, Willets 6,000-7,000, 
Hudsonian 2,300, Black-bellied 
Plover in winter plumage 10, Semi-palmated 
Plover 17, Western and Least Sandpipers, 
numbers too great to be estimated, Killdeer 


cets, Western 


Curlew 


20, and a number of Greater and Lesser 


Yellowlegs. The only date he gives is March 
18 when “the Avocets were beginning to show 


marked coloration.”—AMELIA S. ALLEN, 


Berkeley, Calif 


ANGELES ReEcGIoN.—Excepting | six 


Los 


days in February and eight days in March, 
distributed through the period, the weather 
was warmer than normal, the excess tempera- 


ture ranging from one to thirteen degrees. 
Only occasional scanty rains occurred. The 
comparative scarcity of birds has been 
marked throughout the season. 

In mid-February Mrs. Bates found a pair 
of Inca Doves at Palm Springs. The Black- 
chinned Hummingbird was common. Sage 
Thrashers were seen in flocks. Desert Spar- 
rows and Verdins were abundant. 

February 16. One week after the appear- 
ance locally of the Rufous Hummingbird 


(recorded in last report), the first Allen’s 
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Hummingbird was seen. A Lutescent War 
bler, seen in the same vicinity, probably 
wintered. 

February 25. Mrs. Mix reports seeing a 
Myrtle Warbler at Chatsworth Lake. Ducks 
seen were Cinnamon Teal, Green-winged 
Teal, Bufflehead, Baldpate, Pintail, and 
Shoveller. 

February 22 to 26. Many Heerman’s Gulls 
in the dusky plumage of immaturity were 
seen at Playa del Rey, passing southward. 
Adult Glaucous-winged Gulls, north-bound, 
met and mingled with them on the beach 
and in off-shore fishing. 

February 26. The first Hudsonian Curlews 
arrived at the lagoons back of this beach, in 
three flocks of about 25 each (Mrs. Mix). A 
Royal Tern was also seen there for a few 
days by a number of people. 

Ducks were quite numerous 
Ruddy Ducks were in 
large numbers and Shovellers were fairly 
About 1o Bufflehead and a few 
Green-winged Teal were seen. Violet-green 


February 29. 
on Las Turas Lake. 


common. 


Swallows were first seen here on this date. 
tenanted, its 
mistletoe offering attractions to 
Western Bluebirds and a few Robins. The 
willows were vocal with the continuous fine 


Sherwood Forest was well 


berries 


chippering of numerous Anna’s Humming 
birds gathering down from the catkins for 
Our day’s 
list of 51 Red 
tailed Hawks and one Ferruginous Roughleg. 

At the same time, Mrs. Bates, in Imperial 
Valley, saw vast flocks of Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds and flocks of Mountain 
Plover near El Centro. Sage Thrashers were 


their nest-building in the oaks. 
species included 10 to 12 


two 


common. During late February and March 
many flights of White Pelicans were reported 
from Elsinore, Corona, San Gabriel Valley, 
and Eaton’s Canyon. 

March 13, the Arizona Hooded Oriole was 
March 14, Cliff Swallows 
were first seen. March 15, Western Kingbird 
arrived. March 17, Purple Martins arrived 
in Whittier on the date from which they 
have not varied for many years. March 109, 
the Warbling and the Least Vireo were heard 
and Lutescent Warblers became abundant. 
Cliff Swallows arrived at nest on my house. 
March 20, Bullock’s Oriole was first reported 


first reported. 
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from a city garden. On the same date it was 
March 26, the 
Costa’s Hummingbird was seen near Fish 
Canyon Rufous Hummingbirds 
were abundant; other new arrivals were the 
Western Flycatcher and the Black-chinned 
A Water Ouzel was seen on the 
lish Canyon stream; 50 species were listed. 
March 29, at Playa del Rey, about 15 
Yellowlegs were seen; at least 2 have win- 
tered. <A little flock of Semipalmated Plover 
this date several 


common in Mint Canyon. 


entrance; 


oparrow. 


also remained there. On 
Black-bellied Plover were in nearly complete 
An Avocet 
with bright cinnamon neck. 


was adorned 
More than 20 


summer plumage. 


Lesser Scaup were in the canal. 

\pril 4, an Osprey visited the lake in Fair- 
mount Park, little 
Green Heron was found in Verdugo Wood- 


Riverside. April 5, a 
lands. In a canyon above La Canada, a few 
Pigeons were found. Western 
Flycatchers and Warbling  Vireos 
common, and a Black-throated Gray War- 
\pril 8, Ash-throated Fly 
catcher (Miss Potter). April 9, 
Black-headed Grosbeak was seen, its song 
Two 


Band-tailed 
were 


bler was seen. 


arrived 


had been heard a week or more earlier. 
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Costa’s Hummingbirds were seen in Griffith 
Park. 

April 10, Mrs. Bates saw 4 Snowy Egrets 
at Malibu Lake, and on April 12, a flock of 
12 Black-necked Stilts at Riverside. On the 
last named date a Yellow Warbler arrived 
in my yard. 

April 13, two days earlier than we found 
them last year, we made our annual search 
of Joshua trees west of Palmdale, seeking 
Scott’s Orioles, but without reward. Com- 
pensation, however, was found in the extraor- 


dinary beauty and comfort of the clear 


windless day, and observation of the dwarfed 
flowers of the desert, blooming meagerly 
close to the sand, fulfilling their life purposes, 
though the timely rains were withheld. A 
small pond near Harold Station afforded a 
resting-place for 11 species of birds: 1 West- 
ern Grebe, 2 Pied-billed Grebes, 4 pairs of 
Cinnamon Teal, 3 pairs Redhead Ducks, 
about a dozen Lesser Scaup, Coots, 3 Little 
Green Herons, an Egret, 1 Yellowlegs, a 
Killdeer, and a Red-winged Blackbird. The 
total list for the trip was fifty-five species. 

FRANCES B. ScuNemwerR, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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BirDS OF MASSACHUSETTS AND OTHER NEW 
ENGLAND STATES. By Epwarp Howe 
ForspusH. Part II. Lanp Birps FROM 
BoB-WHITES TO GRACKLES. Illustrated 
with colored plates from drawings by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and figures and 
cuts from drawings and photographs by 
others. Issued by authority of the Legis- 
lature, 1927. 4to; L+461 pages; 28 col- 
ored plates; numerous half-tones and 


text cuts 
and the were never 


Opportunity man 


better met than when the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts made it possible for its 
official ornithologist to place on record the 
results of a life-time study of birds. Com- 
mercial publication usually imposes restric- 
tions of space which force condensation of 
text and limit the number of illustrations, 
but here we have a work in which the author 
has been permitted to do justice to his 
subject, himself, and his state, and the illus- 
work 
which 
character of the originals. 
is that 
have been placed in the hands of an engraver 


trators’ has been reproduced in a 


manner adequately expresses the 
How fortunate it 


Fuertes’ last and best work should 


who gave it the treatment it merited! 

Some of Mr. Forbush’s biographies are 
monographic in scope. Twenty-eight pages, 
for example, are devoted to the Passenger 
Pigeon; and the accompanying plate shows 
Fuertes at his best. While the remaining 
biographies are not so extended, they cover 
their subjects with sufficient thoroughness to 
make the reference value of this work extend 
far beyond its regional limitations. The intro 
duction, while relating largely to bird-life in 
New England, also has general biological 
Here are discussed the topography, 
life-zones, and changes in the bird-life of New 


value. 
England. There is also a section on “The 
Natural Enemies of Birds’ which we com- 
mend especially to those sportsmen who, 
under the head of ‘vermin,’ rank creatures 
wholly deserving of protection. On the com- 
pletion of his three-score and ten Mr. For- 
bush has recently been paid a well-deserved 
tribute by his friends and colleagues, but in 
the publication of this work he has honored 


himself more highly than anyone else can 

honor him.—F. M. C 

BIRDS OF THE OcEAN. A HANDBOOK FOR 
Voyacers. By W. B. ALEXANDER. 140 
illustrations. 16mo; xxiv+428 pages; 88 
half-tone plates. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London. Price, $3.50. 


Every bird lover who has been to sea has 


seen strange birds which, for lack of a con 
venient reference book, have remained for- 
ever unknown to him. Mr. Alexander, during 
the course of long voyages, has himself so 
keenly felt the need of such a book that he 
determined to write one. He approaches his 
subject, therefore, from the admirable point 
of view of the audience he addresses, whose 
wants he is fitted to meet through his own 
wide experience on the sea and in the study. 

Both littoral and truly pelagic sea birds 
are treated, and the book, therefore, includes 
Penguins, Cormorants, Pelicans, and Skim- 
mers, as well as Albatrosses, Shearwaters, 
Petrels, and Gulls. Keys to these major 
groups would have made the book more 
useful to the layman. The most valuable 
feature of the book is Mr. 
sketches from life of sea birds as they appear 
on the wing and hence as they are most often 
Following the objective treatment of 


Alexander’s 


seen. 
species there are sketches of the more char- 
acteristic features of the bird life of the 
North Atlantic, North Pacific, tropical seas, 
and southern There is no place 
where a bird is of more universal interest 
than on the high seas, and Mr. Alexander’s 


oceans. 


unique work should, therefore, appeal to a 


wide audience.—F. M. C. 


Tue Brrps oF Porto Rico AND THE VIRGIN 
IsLANDS. By ALEXANDER WETMORE. New 
York Academy of Sciences Scientific 
Survey of Porto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. Vol. IX, 1927, Part 3. Pp. 245 
406; 1 map; 7 plates; Colymbiformes to 
Columbiformes. Part 4: Pp. 407-598; 
4 plates; Psittaciformes to Passeriformes. 


In December, 1911, Dr. Wetmore, repre- 
senting the Biological Survey, went to 
Porto Rico specifically to study the economic 
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relations of the island’s birds and he was 
actively engaged in field-work until the 
following September. The results of his 
studies in this connection were published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
in 1916 (Bull. pp. 1-140); here he 
presents a more detailed report and includes 
with his own observations the more impor- 
tant results of the labors of other students of 
An introduction of 
sections on 


326, 


the island’s avifauna. 
twenty-three 
physiography, the author’s itinerary, a 
historical account, and a distributional 
analysis of the avifauna, but we regret to say 
there is no discussion of its origin. 

Of the 188 species and subspecies of birds 
treated, 26 only are known from Porto Rico, 


pages includes 


and of these, 5 are extinct forms described 
Dr. Wetmore from bones collected in 
caves or kitchen-middens. Of Porto Rico’s 
birds, 62, or nearly one-third, are migrants 
from North America, most of which spend 
the winter there. Of these 28 are land birds, 
and of this number, 19 are Warblers. Dr. 
Wetmore has supplemented his field-work by 
the critical examination of large collections 
The 


result is a thorough and authoritative report 


by 


and of the writings of other authors. 


on the history, distribution, habits, and 
status of Porto Rican birds.—F. M. C. 


Lire Histories OF NoRTH AMERICAN SHORE 
Birps. Part I. By ARTHUR CLEVELAND 
Bent. Bulletin United States National 
Museum No. 142, 1927. 8v0}; 420 pages; 
55 plates. For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D, C. Price 
53 cents. 

This is the seventh volume of Mr. Bent’s 
invaluable studies of the life histories of 
North American birds. The first was issued 
in 1919, and he has averaged, therefore, 
nearly a volume a year, a statement which 
in itself is a tribute to his industry and per- 
sistence. The figures, however, tell nothing 
f the years of preparation for this life work 

hich preceded the appearance of the first 
volume. The present contribution deals with 
the Limicole from the Phalaropes to the 

Lesser Yellow-legs inclusive. The method of 

treatment is essentially similar to that em- 

ployed in previous volumes, but the distri- 
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bution data are fuller, thanks to the coépera- 
tion of Mr. F. C. Lincoln, who was detailed 
by the Biological Survey to assist Mr. Bent 
in this connection. Over 100 photographs 
from nature, of birds, nests and their con- 
tents, graphically convey a vast amount of 
information. Mr. Bent now asks for notes 
and photographs relating to the Gallinaceous 
birds. They may be sent to him at Taunton, 
Mass.—F. M. C. 


Witp ANIMAL Pets. By WILLIAM LOVELL 
Fintey and Irene Fintey. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York and London, 
1928. 12m0; xvi+308 pages; 72 half- 
tones from photographs. Price $3. 
Writing both as parents and naturalists, 

the authors of this book may be considered 
to speak with authority when they say, 
“A child without a pet of some kind has 
been deprived of a portion of his heritage.” 
Fortunate indeed would be the child who 
could claim friendship with even a small part 
of the wild animals that have enjoyed the 
hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Finley. Among 
their guests are bears and pumas, a coyote, 
badger, California Condor, Quail, and other 
animals with which man rarely has an 
opportunity to associate. 

But if the animals themselves are beyond 
our reach, these sympathetic, well-illustrated 
accounts of their habits are not; and we 
commend this book, therefore, to everyone 
who desires to make the acquaintance of the 
twenty-odd birds and animals whose ways 
and characters it so understandingly records. 
—F. M. C. 


ANIMAL LIFE OF THE CARLSBAD CAVERN. 
By Vernon Baitey. The Williams & 
Wilkins Co., Baltimore, 1928. 12m0; 
xiv-+193 pages; 2 maps; 66 half-tones. 
Price $3. 

It will surprise most people, we believe, 
to learn that the Carlsbad Cavern, in south- 
eastern New Mexico, “is the most extensive 
and spectacular cavern yet discovered in 
America, if not in the world.” As a member 
of a party sent by the National Geographic 
Society to study the geology, geography, 
fauna, and flora of this cavern, Mr. Bailey 
here presents a report on its mammals and 
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characteristic plants and birds and reptiles, 
including those of the surrounding region. 
These are intimate, first-hand studies by one 
of America’s leading field-naturalists of 
animal life in a peculiarly interesting setting. 
The work is authoritative, but that does not 
mean that it is 


popular interest. It is of the living creature 


technical and devoid of 
that Mr. Bailey writes, and he does so in a 
way that cannot fail to hold the attention 
F. M. C. 


of every nature lover. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avk.—The January number opens 
with Dr. Chapman’s ‘In Memorian: Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, 1874-1927,’ illustrated with 
a portrait frontispiece of this preéminent 
and delightful 


keen student, 


“*Fuertes 


bird artist, 


companion. was a born teacher. 
He had the gift and the desire to convey 
information. To those who came to him for 
help in their study of birds, and particularly 
of birds in art, he gave himself unsparingly 
and with no other reward than to gratify his 
desire to help.” The early assistance and 


inspiration which Fuertes received from 
Coues, the ornithologist, and from Abbott 
Thayer, the artist, helped to full expression 
his innate genius and love of birds; and in 
turn his life and work remain as a rich 
heritage for bird lovers who survive him. 
Barbour color plates by 
Brooks of 
with narrative of their discovery. These are 


Wren, 


overgrown Bewick’s Wren;a Finch resembling 


accompanies 


three remarkable Cuban birds, 


an almost flightless suggesting an 
a Swamp Sparrow with yellow underparts; 
and a flightless Rail. 
the tendency, more or less developed in Cuc 


Friedmann discusses 


koos as contrasted with Cowbirds, for a given 
individual or species to lay its eggs in the nest 
of a single kind of bird. He concludes that 
this tendency has arisen as a matter of con- 
venience with a limited number of species 
available as hosts, correlated with the ten- 
dency in individual Cuckoos, as in other birds, 
to have a definite nesting area. 

Two interesting papers deal with results 
from bird-banding. Stoner finds that very 


few Bank Swallows (particularly young) 


return to breed in the exact locality in which 
they were reared, although a somewhat 


greater proportion return to the general 
region. Of fourteen returns obtained, only 
one carried over a two-year period, which 
with other data, suggests a high mortality 
rate in this species. Lincoln finds that young 
Herting Gulls disperse radially from the 
colonies where reared, distance and direction 
alike uncertain. Later in the winter many of 
these birds move south for considerable 
distances, and they show an erratic north 
ward movement again in spring. 

Other papers comprise a narrative of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ernst Kaempfer’s recent field work 
in Brazil (Naumburg); description of a 
Black Swan, Canada Goose hybrid, spoken 
of as a “Swoose” (Phillips); an instance of 
the Golden-winged mated with the Blue 
winged Warbler (W. Richardson); an account 
of the American Ornithologists’ Union meet 
ing, and report of its secretary (Palmer). 
At the meeting announcement was made of 
the recent first discovery of the eggs of 
the Marbled Murrelet in cliffs of one of the 
rocky islands of the Queen Charlotte group. 

‘Additions to the List of Birds of the 
Piedmont Region of South Carolina’ (A. L. 
Pickens) is the only considerable faunal 
paper, but as usual there are numerous faunal 
items in General Notes, including annotations 
on four species at Madison, Wis. (Schorger); 
12 species in the Elk Mountain Region, 
Colo. (Warren); 11 species at Ft. Collins, 
Colo. (Gordon and Langdon). Among other 
items in this department is the description 
of a northern race of the Mountain Chickadee 
(Van Rossem). There are interesting details 
of the tactics pursued by a King Rail in 
subduing and consuming a blue crab of some 
three inches shell diameter (Potter). The 
final choice of a nesting-site rests with the 
female Mourning Dove. She builds her nest 
under and about herself there, from material 
brought to her by the male (Gander). An 
instance of the Kingfisher eluding a Sharp- 
shinned Hawk by diving is described (Skin 
ner). Swans observed on the ocean off Gay 
Head, Martha’s Vineyard, in late July, 
presumed to be the Whistling (Cobb), may 


J.T.N, 


perhaps have been Mute Swans, 
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Bird-Lore's Motto: 


\ rew days before I left Barro Colorado, 
on April 2, I heard the chicky-tucky-tuck of a 
Summer Tanager. Within a few days he 
doubtless left for his breeding-ground in the 
Southern United States. How did he know 
when it was time to start? Day after day for 
the preceding three months there had been 
no marked change in the weather. With the 
regularity of a mechanical toy the mercury 
had mounted slowly from 71 to 86 degrees 
in the afternoon and returned to 71 degrees 
again during the night, while occasionally 
there were showers of varying duration. 
These conditions would prevail until after the 
Tanager had departed. So it was not a 
change in the weather that told him when 
to ‘take off.’ 
kind, had frequented still bore berries, others 


Fruit trees he, or others of his 


were ripening; of insects there was no lack. 
So it was not a decrease in the supply of 
food that prompted him to go. 

Perhaps we can better understand the 
motives that sent him on his long journey if 
we seek the underlying cause of it. If, there- 
fore, we should follow him to his summer 
home, we should find that he went there to 
do his part in the rearing of a family. This 
duty accomplished, he will return to his 
winter quarters, quite probably to Barro 
Colorado. 

So far, then, as the object of his journey is 
concerned, there is no difference between the 
Summer Tanager and the Oropendolas whose 
nesting habits on Barro Colorado I have been 


studying. With the regularity of a May 
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migrant they arrive in their nesting-tree 
Since the species is a 
is impossible to 


early in January. 
permanent resident, it 
distinguish between a casual visitor and an 
individual that will later nest in the tree, 
but the periodicity of their movements is 
shown by the dates on which, during the 
past three years, they have begun to build 
their nests; January 8 in 1926 and 1927, 
January 2 in 1928, and it may be added 
that a Violet-throated Hummingbird, which 
“ach year has shared the Oropendolas’ tree 
and thus fell under my observation, showed 
as close adherence to calendar dates as did 
the larger birds. 

Fundamentally both these birds in their 
movements are just as much migrants as the 
Summer Tanager. At a stated time of the 
year they return, or go, to a certain definite 
place to rear their young. They may have 
passed the winter on the adjoining mainland, 
on the other side of the island, or in the 
neighboring forest. Beyond the differences 
between the dry and the wet seasons, they 
are subjected to no seasonal climatic change, 
but when, in their yearly life cycle, the re- 
productive period approaches, and it ob- 
viously comes at approximately the same 
time each year, it prompts them to go to 
their breeding-ground. The object of this 
journey accomplished, they return to their 
haunts of the non-breeding season. So far 
concerned, 


as impulse and are 


exactly the same factors govern the actions 


purpose 


of the Summer Tanager. 

Between the journey of the bird that 
migrates across two continents to that of 
one that crosses a forest, there is every 
stage of intergradation. The difference 
between their movements is one of degree, 
not of kind. Why the Summer Tanager goes 
from the tropics to breed in the southern 
United States is not, therefore, primarily a 
problem in the origin of bird migration but 
in those climatic changes which during 
millions of years now contracted, 
now expanded, the habitable area of the 
earth’s surface. We may be reasonably 
sure, then, that in the beginning, as at 
present, the Summer Tanager was induced 
to migrate by the demands of the breeding 


have 


season, 
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DAME ORIOLE’S STORY 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D 


My gracious but that was a narrow 
escape! I never expected to flit through 
this old maple tree again. Those awful 
telegraph wires! I am always flying 
into them and there is no give to 
them. They cut right through my 
feathers and, this time, I thought my 
wing was surely broken. And _ then 
I fell down right in front of that big 
blue car. It certainly is a miracle that 
I am still alive. Then they picked me 
up and held me so tightly, I thought I 
was going to be eaten alive, but in- 
stead they merely put this little bracelet 
on my leg and, when my head cleared, 
they let me fly away. This must be a 
good place to live. I have a notion to 
stop right here for the summer. I have 
seen many worse places, and that fellow 

JUST OUT OF THE NEST.AND THE THORNS “!ging so loudly in the top of the elm 
WERE ALL THAT SAVED HIM tree looks just as bright and happy as 

the best of them. If he has not yet se- 

cured a mate, his territory will be mine for this season. I wonder where his 


last year’s mate is. Something may have happened to her and, anyway, she 


is not here now, so I guess yon handsome bird will be my mate this year and 
I will hang my nest in this cut-leaf maple by the house where still hangs their 
last year’s domicile. He certainly has a stunning orange breast and I like the 
way his shining black head and wings set it off. Too bad we females cannot 
be just as bright. Lord Baltimore, there is no bird can quite compare with 
you in beauty. 

Last winter when I was south I ran across some of our cousins, the Orchard 


(214) 
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JUST AS CLOSE TO THE OLD NEST AS I CAN FIND A 
SUITABLE PLACE 
(In the upper-right the Oriole is building the new nest; in the lower- 
left is the old one.) 


Orioles, but you know they cannot hold a candle 
to us. Their chestnut bodies are rather elegant 
and refined but give me the orange flame every 
time. I wonder why they do not like to come 
as far north as we do for the summer. I scarcely 
ever see one after crossing the border of New 
York State, and further south they are as 
common as Kingbirds. In fact, in some places 
there is scarcely a Kingbird’s tree that does not 
have an Orchard Oriole’s nest in it. I cannot 
say I like their songs very well either—they 
so often fool me. At first I think a Purple 
Finch is starting to sing and then a Bobolink; why their song is not at all like 
our clear, stirring, simple whistle. How I love to hear that fellow sing in the 
top of the elm tree. ‘Here, here, look way up here, dear” he seems to say. 
You know no two Orioles sing exactly alike, and this fellow seems to have 
chosen an ideal melody. 

I must not let him see me too soon or until I find out whether he is strong 
enough to defend his territory against all intruders. Here comes another 
male right now, so we will soon see who owns these trees. My word, what a 
flash of color! He sailed into that other chap as though he were a thief and 
how they did shoot through the branches! I guess there is little doubt who is 
master around here. There, he sees me now. I must pretend not to see him 
and slip out of his territory if he gets too familiar. But I will not go far nor 
stay away long. No sir, no other female is going to get in here now, not if I 
see her. 

Well, it is all settled now. He likes me and is tired of waiting for his old 
mate. He says she has never been more than three days late before and this 
year he has already waited a week. Should she come later, he says she can 
build her nest on the other side of the tree. I guess I will have something to 
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say about that. He says they had good luck with their brood last year here in 
this maple, that there is plenty of food hereabouts, and few enemies except 
one pair of Screech Owls that persist in nesting up the ravine. There are no 
cats, no Hawks, no egg-eating squirrels, no domineering Jays, no carnivorous 
Red-headed Woodpeckers, and only one pair of Crows, and they are afraid to 
come so close to the house. 

Last year I hung my nest on the lower branch of an elm tree and, while it 
was a good place, I had all kinds of bad luck. To begin with, the branch 
swayed so far in the wind that when I came back, after a storm, I found two 
of my four eggs cracked. Next, the elm-leaf beetles got so thick in the tree 
that I could not keep up with them. Of course, I would not let any other bird 
feed close to my home so they completely riddled the leaves around the nest 
and made it almost as conspicuous as a nest in winter. We had a terrible time 
keeping the Crows and squirrels away. To add to our worries, there was an 
old black cat that persisted in climbing the tree, and although she could not 
reach the nest, I knew she would be waiting for our youngsters when they 
should be ready to leave. Our children have such a distressing habit of crying 
persistently for food for about two days before they are ready to leave the nest 
and for a week afterwards. Even a blind cat could find them should they once 
get down near the ground. One of them did get down into the rose-garden 
and the thorns were all that saved him, for the old cat had marked him for hers 
in spite of all I could do to distract her. 

In spite of our hard luck last year, however, I rather prefer the elm trees 
to all others. I certainly like to hang my nest in drooping branches, and 
those of the elms are just the right size. Willows are too brittle, oaks and 
maples, except the cut-leaf variety, are too stiff, so where there are elms we 
ordinarily use them. You just notice next winter, when all of our nests are 
conspicuous, how large a percentage are in elm trees. But this year I am going 
to try my luck in the cut-leaf maple and just as near to that old nest as I can 
find a suitable place. It is not sufficient you know, for the branches to be 
arranged conveniently. We have to pick a place where the nest will be con- 
cealed by the leaves, especially from above, and that makes it much more 
difficult. 

I hope some kind soul will put out strings for us again this year. It is such 
a job stripping off the fibers from the milkweed and dogbane, and my beloved 
mate never helps a stroke in building the nest. And this year I hope the pieces 
will be shorter, for cutting string is one thing I cannot do. I have to use it 
just as it comes, and I am always getting tangled in the long pieces. Indeed, 
many a good Oriole has sacrificed her life in trying to use those treacherous 
long strings. And there is no use in offering me bright-colored yarn either; 


gray or white are best for they are least conspicuous among the leaves, and I 
certainly do not want my nest to be the rendezvous for every squirrel and 
Crow of the vicinity. 
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Did you ever watch an Oriole build a nest? Well, it usually takes about a 
week to do it unless someone supplies plenty of material to work with. Each 
year it gets easier for me but the first nests I built took a long time and were 
rather crude. We all learn by experience, even when instinct tells us what to 
do. It is really quite a job to fasten the strings to the branches so they will not 
slip and at the same time to get any shape to the nest. Once started, I usually 
do most of the work from the inside but it takes lots of patience and no little 
skill, if I do have to say so myself. Once the basket itself is woven, I always 
add a lining to the bottom upon which the eggs are to lay, and almost any 
soft material, like cotton, rags, or feathers, will do for it. 

And did you ever see any Oriole’s eggs? They are quite pretty. Indeed, 
I feel that they are quite the handsomest of any of the whole Blackbird family 


LAST YEAR I BUILT MY NEST ON THE LOWER BRANCH OF AN ELM TREE 
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to which we belong. Of course, there is a certain similarity between the eggs 
of all of us except the Meadowlarks and Cowbirds, and any of us are likely to 
show ink-like scratches of color on our eggs. Even my cousin, the Bobolink, 
who is so Sparrow-like in many ways, especially in his nesting habits, sometimes 
has these distinctive marks on his brown-spotted eggs. But my eggs always 
have these interesting marks, some- 
times no wider than the-finest hair, 
and, again, as though done with a 
coarse pen, on a _ background of 
bluish white or palest gray. It really 
is a pleasure to sit on them, even 
though it does take two weeks to 
hatch them. 
It is when the babies are small 
that I really enjoy my pendent nest, 
for no matter how it storms and 
blows, I know they are safe, pro- 
vided we can find food for them. 
You might think that that gorgeous 
mate of mine would not help me feed 
them because of his bright colors 
and his apparent gaiety, but you 
would be surprised if you knew how 
much he cares for them. I must 
admit he never helps me incubate 
the eggs, but then that is not neces- 
sary, and I much prefer to hear him 
sing and to know that he is keeping 
all our enemies away. But have you 
noticed how it sobers him to have a 
| HOPE THEY WILL CUT THE YARN anp amily to feed. Why he scarcely sings 
STRING INTO SHORTER LENGTHS THIS YEAR a song after the youngsters start 

crying for food. I tell you the two 
weeks that the young are in the nest are busy ones for both of us, and for 
two weeks more, after they leave the nest, there is no let-up, nor until they 
begin helping themselves. 

You would never catch us having a second brood the way those Robins 
and Song Sparrows do. I prefer to take better care of the young we do raise 
rather than to spend the whole summer trying to populate the earth with 
mediocre offspring. You see we have to do so much traveling that we do not 
have time for a second brood anyway. Why, we do not arrive in New York 
State until May 5, and by the time we get the nest built and the eggs laid, it 
is nearly the first of June. By the time the eggs are hatched and the young 
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ready to leave the nest, it is practically the first of July. We have to feed them 
for two weeks more and that leaves us only a little over a month to travel 
around the country with our children and train them in the ways of the world 
before it is time to start south again. Then, too, we have to change all our 
feathers before we get really started, so what chance have we for raising a 
second brood? 

Of course, some of our kind remain as far south as Louisiana and Texas 
for the summer, and they would have nearly a month longer for raising a 
second brood if they felt like it, 
but I guess they do not feel like 
it. Weare not interested in over- 
crowding the earth. It is quality 
that counts, not quantity, and 
where else will you find such a 
combination of beauty, cheer- 
fulness, and real good nature, to- 
gether with abundant useful- 
ness. Why, we have so few bad 
habits that were we as homely 
as young Herons, the world 
would still love us. Once in a 
while we pick a few green peas 


or a few cherries, but practically 
all our time is spent hunting for 
bugs and caterpillars that 
threaten to defoliate the trees. 
And the places we like are just 


hs, cite seins: inde ONCE STARTED, I USUALLY DO MOST OF THE 
spot: ewes WORK FROM INSIDE 


needed: the orchards and the 
shade trees of city streets. Where are beauty and cheer and usefulness 
more needed? 

Well, where do you suppose we spend the winter? I tell you what, it is a 
different land from this. We do not like to migrate until after we have changed 
our feathers, but we are not among those that think they must put on yellow 
goggles and brown dusters just because they are traveling. There is not a 
better dresser in the whole world than my husband, but do you think he puts 
on khaki or overalls when he starts south, the way the Bobolinks or the Rusty 
Blackbirds do? Of course not! The feathers that he grows in August are just 
as bright as the ones he wears in the spring when he arrives in New York. In 
fact, they are the same ones. This business of moulting twice a year or of 
concealing bright feathers by brown edges that have to wear off before one 
can look presentable is not for us. When we start south we are just as trim as 
we are today, as anyone with an eye for good looks can see for himself. The 
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people in Georgia and Florida that see us on migration and the people in Costa 
Rica and Panama that see us in winter enjoy our flaming plumage just as much 
as you do. If only our men folks would keep on singing to attract attention 
to their beautiful colors, we would be the favorites from Manitoba, Canada, to 
Colombia, South America. Unfortunately, they do not do much whistling 
except on their nesting-grounds and their beauty goes unseen and unappreciated 


during the winter. 

What do you think of my trips across the Gulf of Mexico twice a year? 
It must be 500 miles from where I leave the coast of Alabama to where I 
land in southern Mexico, and that is quite a non-stop flight for one my size 


OUR CHILDREN HAVE SUCH A DISTRESSING HABIT OF CRYING PERSISTENTLY 


with no fuel-tank to speak of. I should consider myself a candidate for some 
kind of a medal were it not that thousands of other birds are doing it at about 
the same time, including many of the small Warblers and even the tiny Hum- 
mingbirds. We usually feed right up until dark so as to start with a full crop, 
and we fly by night, when the winds are more favorable, arriving in Mexico 
next morning ready for breakfast. Thus we do not miss a meal, while if we 
made the trip by day, we would have to go for thirty-six hours without eating 
and that is too long a fast for any of us small birds. 

You would be interested in the strange people that we see on our travels, 
and if you are fond of bananas you would enjoy every minute of the winter, 
for we are scarcely ever out of sight of a plantation once we arrive in Central 
America. Of course, there are miles and miles of tropical forests, especially 
in the mountains, where very few people, even natives, live, but every year 
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sees more and more of the coast taken up with bananas and the sides of the 
mountains with coffee and with cacao from which chocolate and cocoa are 
made. Then, too, you would be interested in our bird’s-eye view of the Panama 
Canal and the great ships passing from ocean to ocean through the enormous 
locks. There is one island in the middle of Gatun Lake, called Barro Colorado, 
which you would especially like to see. Gatun Lake was made by flooding the 
valley of the Chagres River when the big dam was built that made the canal 
possible. Barro Colorado is a sort of Noah’s Ark where all the animals of the 


THEY PUT THIS LITTLE BRACELET ON MY LEG 


lowlands took refuge when the waters rose, and there you will find a laboratory 
where you can stay and study all kinds of tropical life at close range. 
Occasionally some of us Orioles wander as far south as Colombia, but I 
never have myself and cannot tell you much about it. Once we find a suitable 
place for the winter, most of us birds like to go back to the same place the 
next winter, and my favorite winter resort is a certain banana plantation not 
far from Panama City, where I can get back to the hills if I want to and where 
there are always lots of flowers and insects—at least while I am there. I 
cannot take time to tell you all about the strange varieties of native birds that 
I see there: the curious Toucans with their enormous bills, the chattering 
Parrakeets, the gorgeous Tanagers, and the strange Anis that live in flocks and 
build a common nest in which they all lay their eggs. You will have to go there 
yourself some day, and when you do, be sure to look me up. Good-bye. 
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QUESTIONS 


1. Describe the Baltimore Oriole, male and female. 
2. Describe the Orchard Oriole. How do their songs differ? 
3. What is meant by an Oriole’s territory? Why does the male bird sing and fight in 
territory? 
4. What are some of the enemies of Orioles? 
5. Describe an Oriole’s nest. In what kind of a tree is it usually placed? 
6. What materials does the Oriole use and what colors are preferred? 
7. Why should strings be cut into short lengths when offered to the Orioles for nesting 
material? 
8. To what family does the Oriole belong and what are the other members of this family? 
. Describe the Baltimore Oriole’s eggs. How long are they incubated? 
. Does the male Oriole help incubate or feed the young? 
. How long are young Orioles in the nest and how long are they fed after leaving? 
2. Why are they called “cry-babies?” 
13. Do Orioles have a second brood? Why not? 
14. Are Orioles beneficial or destructive? 
15. When do Orioles moult? Is their winter plumage different from that of the spring 
and summer? 
16. When do Orioles leave for the south and when do they arrive in New York in the 
spring? 
17. What route do the Orioles follow in getting to their winter quarters? 
18. Why do they migrate over the Gulf of Mexico by night? 
19. Where do the Orioles spend the winter months? 
20. What are some of the native birds which they see during the winter? 


VERMILION FLYCATCHER 
Life History and Identification Chart 


1. Summer Range: Southwestern United States, Mexico and Honduras north to the south- 
ern borders of Utah. 

. Winter Range: Mostly south of the United States but a few winter in southern Texas. 

. Migration: Arrives in the United States in March and departs in October. 

. Preferred Habitat: Brush-covered borders of streams or lagoons and open woodlands in 
semi-arid country. 

5. Song: Twittering but suggestive of a Wood Pewee.* 

. Call-Notes: Persistent and quite loud.* 

. Food: Almost entirely insects caught on the wing. 

. Economic Status: Entirely beneficial. 

. Nest: Saddled on a horizontal branch, 6 to 50 feet up, made of small twigs, plant fibers, 
and grasses lined with a few feathers, wool, hair, or other soft material—rather 
frail and flimsy—about 3% inches in diameter. 

. Eggs: Two or three, creamy or pale buff boldly spotted with blotches of brown and 
purple. About 34 x % inch. Laid from April to July. Probably two broods. 

. Recognition Marks: The brilliant scarlet crest and underparts readily distinguish the 
male—the female is very different but always has a reddish tinge on the belly. 

. Distinctive Habits: Flying upward and hovering on fluttering wings, twittering volubly. 


*Bailey. “Handbook of Birds of Western United States.” 
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13. Contusing Species: The female and young are suggestive of immature Myrtle Warblers. 

14. Other Plumages: Young resemble the female but at first lack the reddish tint. Occa- 
sionally a melanistic phase occurs, dark brown above and purplish on the crown 
and underparts. 

15. Family to which it belongs: Tyrannide or Flycatchers. Distinguished by broad, flat 
bill hooked at tip; bristles at corner of mouth; erect posture. 


NEWS FROM THE CLUBS 


BIRD CLUBS FLOURISHING IN DETROIT 


I have twenty separate clubs in the training school of our Teachers’ College 
children from the first through the eighth grades, about goo. Each club has 

a separate organization with a president as leader. These presidents meet 
with me once a month when we discuss the most important affairs of the clubs 
and then return to their own club for a special meeting. Once a month we 
meet in our school auditorium for a general meeting—bird slides are shown 
or a talk of general interest is given. 

We have a paper called “The Marr Warbler.’ This is published once a month 
and sells for a cent a copy. Each club has an editor who is responsible for the 
success of this paper. Stories are written of bird incidents actually seen in 
the field, and many interesting facts have been reported. The proceeds from 
this paper are used to buy food for our feeding station. Then we are trying to 
save enough for a bird-bath. 

You will be most interested in our Bird Sanctuary. Last year three of our 
presidents, chosen by the group, went to our city mayor and asked for a spot 
in one of our city parks for a sanctuary. You can imagine the interest when 
these little people came back with the message that we were to select our own 
spot. We chose one of our parks in the suburbs, an ideal place for bird study. 
Last April we dedicated it. Fifty bird-houses and a bird feeding-station were 
made by our boys. About 500 people, including our Mayor and City Park 
Commissioner, were present. It was a lovely affair, the first bird sanctuary to 
be established in Detroit. This year we are giving a bird-bath and more 
bird-houses.—JENNIE B. Smit, Marr Training School, 6250 Grand River Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


THE BLUE JAY 


The Blue Jays are among the most beautifully colored birds in these regions. 
They are a little larger than Robins. The male and female are colored and 
marked the same. Their coats are light blue trimmed with black and white, 
with a black band around their necks, joining some black feathers on the back. 
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Their breasts are dusky white. Their tail is rounded. There is a crest on top 
of their heads which gives them a saucy look. The tongue, bill, and legs are 
black. 

They are very boisterous and bold, and their voices are very harsh and 
unpleasant. I may be wrong, but it seems that sometimes they must try to 
drown out sweeter voices. 

They are most frequently seen in the upper half of trees, and choose con- 
spicuous places to spy on poor unfortunate birds. 

In a big nest, made of twigs and sticks, from four to six eggs, pale greenish 
blue, speckled with brown, are laid. During the nesting-time Jays are almost 
silent. They come forth from the woods then to steal the young and eggs of 
poor, peaceful birds, for under their nice white vests is a very wicked heart, 
for they are dishonest, cruel, muderous, and thieves. But I guess they are of 
some help to man, for I have seen them eat beetles, grasshoppers, and eggs 
of the caterpillar and gypsy moth. Their favorite food is acorns. 

They are very devoted mates, but rather unpleasant neighbors.—MARGARET 
STILLMAN, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


THE WOOD THRUSH 


The Wood Thrush is called ‘Song Thrush,’ ‘Wood Robin,’ and also ‘Bell 
Bird’ by many. It is a little shorter than our very good friend, the Robin. 


It is brown above, reddish on its shoulders and head, and this shades to olive- 
brown on its tail. Its throat, breast, and underparts are white, marked heavily 
on its breast and sides with dark brown spots. 

I think the Thrush is my favorite among my bird friends. At one time he 
was very shy, but now seems to have developed great confidence and can be 
found in most any city park or on a country place. It comes on a half hop 
and half run to meet you and seems always very glad to welcome you. It 
certainly is a graceful bird—every gesture is graceful, even its eating. How- 
ever, if one tries to be over-familiar with him, he will sing his divinely beautiful 
song and lure you away from the nest which, possibly, is right beside you, 
and away from the precious Robin’s-blue eggs cradled there. 

The Thrush is noted for his singing. One cannot really do his beautiful song 
justice. Pure, liquid, and rich it rings from the trees on the summer air and 
enters our homes like a strain of music to cheer and inspire us. No matter how 
hard and impossible things seem before we hear his wonderfully beautiful song, 
thereafter we know everything is all right. 

The Wood Thrushes live on insects, berries, and fruit, and are most devoted 
to their children, often lingering at the nest after they have fed them, looking 
them all over to see that nothing has harmed them, and that all is well with 
them before they again leave them for their hunting.—Mary KOUVEHOVEN, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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WE WELCOME THE BIRDS 


We had a Log Cabin Syrup can and we made a hole in it just big enough for 
a Wren to go in and out. Last summer there were two Wrens in the box. We 
had it on the front porch, and when we were resting in the evening we could 
see the parent birds feeding the little ones and then going after more feed. 
The best time to watch them is at noon. The parent birds would come and 
alight on the limbs of the trees and then they would hop down on the porch 
banister, then up to the box and give the food to the little ones. On the other 
side of the porch we had a chalk-box made into a bird-house. There were 
Wrens in the chalk-box last summer. Out in the climbing roses there was a 
pair of Wrens that made their nest there and brought up little ones. 

Out in an old shed we had laid a screen from the window. It was on a 
shelf and a pair of Wrens chose it for a place to nest. It was rolled up so that 
it made a nice place for the nest. We did not know that the Wrens were 
building a nest there until they were carrying food for the small ones. There 
were about five small Wrens in the nest. It didn’t take long before they flew 
away. We all hope the Wrens come back to where they were last summer. 
This is a story of the Wrens in the summer of 1927.—EVERETT BREITENBECHER 
(age, 12 years), West Middletown, Ohio. 


ROBIN 


A few years ago when my brother was in Junior High School, he made a 
bird-feeder and a little house in which Robins could build their nests. He put 
the bird-feeder in front of the house in a tree, and the Robin house quite high 
in an elm tree. He filled the bird-feeder with bread-crumbs, but, for some 
reason, the Robins chose the feeder in which to build their nest. 

The two Robins worked very hard carrying out the crumbs and left them 
on the ground. When they had finished cleaning it out, they began, early in 


the morning, to carry straws and grasses for their nest, but they never worked 


in the afternoon. 

When the nest was finished, Mother Robin laid four pretty blue eggs. 
She sat on them to keep them warm while Father Robin watched close by. 
We have a large lawn but Father Robin would not allow any other birds on it. 

One day my brother climbed up in the tree to look in the nest. Mother 
Robin scolded severely at first, but when she found we did not want to harm 
them she was quite contented to have us go around the tree. They used the 
bird-feeder for three successive years. The fourth year they built the nest but 
didn’t use it. We could not understand why, but the little Robin apparently 
knew that the house was not safe, for that fall a heavy wind blew it down. 

lhe Robins were lots of company for us and we missed them so much after 
that, for we did enjoy seeing the little ones being fed and learning to fly.— 
Marion Humpurey, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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PROBLEMS IN WORLD-WIDE BIRD PROTECTION* 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON, President, International Committee for Bird Protection 


To the Members of the International Committee 
for Bird Protection: 

Thinking and discerning people of our day 
are deeply impressed with the need of taking 
energetic action to conserve the wild bird- 
This fact is again made 
evident by the number and character of those 


life of the earth. 


who are today gathered for this meeting in 
Geneva. 

The subject of utilizing the bird-life in 
such ways as to be of greatest good to man- 
kind has received too little attention by the 
people at large, and on the shoulders of those 
who have grasped the subject in its larger 
aspects lies the responsibility of guiding their 
fellowmen to the truth. 

In certain thinly settled portions of the 
globe, or where primitive conditions obtain, 
the killing of wild birds and animals for food 
often may be regarded as a necessity of 


human life, but among well-established 


nations such absolute necessity no longer 
exists, yet the slaughter of wild birds through- 
out the world is increasing at an appalling 
rate. Man has already exterminated certain 


*Delivered at the International Conference of Bird Protective Societies, Geneva, Switzerland, May 21,1928. 
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species, and others are being driven rapidly 
to the verge of oblivion. 

For the moment let us arbitrarily group 
the forms of bird-life, which should be better 
cared for by man, under the following heads: 
(1) Upland Game-birds; (2) Ducks, Geese, 
and Shore-birds; (3) Insect- and Weed-seed- 
eating Species; (4) Predaceous Birds; and (5) 
those killed for their plumage. 


Upland Game-birds 


Many land-birds suitable for food are 
reared on estates owned by private individ- 
uals. In the aggregate these constitute large 
economic values. There is no logical reason 
why states should not operate on the same 
principle, namely, take the necessary pre- 
cautions to increase the supply of wild 
game-birds and allow the utilization of the 
surplus for food and for recreational sports. 
As in the case of the private breeder, the 
state should, of course, take every precaution 
to preserve an adequate breeding stock to 
insure an annual supply. 
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This plan would apply chiefly to those 
countries where exists what might be called 
the system of free shooting, and where 
Pheasants, Grouse, Partridges, and similar 
species can thrive. The United States is 
only one of numerous countries where the 
native supply of upland game-birds has 
become much diminished, and where there is 
those 
principles of game administration which are 


need for applying more carefully 


now in use on private estates, as in Scotland, 
for example. States by their carelessness in 
handling this problem are losing large 
benefits that might otherwise be enjoyed. 

In London I have seen many Grouse in 
market said to have been wild birds that were 
killed and European and 
Asiatic countries. 

Despite the Argentine law of 1926 for- 
bidding the exportation of the bodies of the 
Tinamou, tens of thousands still come from 


shipped from 


South America to northern markets. 

Wild game-birds (other than those raised 
on private estates) cannot long survive the 
vast commercialization which modern cold+ 
storage plants and swift transportation make 
possible. 


Water-fowl and Shore-birds 


The adequate protection of migratory 
birds is even a more complicated problem. 
Various species of wild Ducks and Geese, 
for example, annually traverse many degrees 
of latitude in their migrations. In some 
cases they may pass through a number of 
states, each with its separate laws, and each 
with its peoples feeling that they should have 
opportunities to capture their full share. 
Therefore, unless natural inclinations are 
held in check by a willingness to coéperate 
and make concessions there seems scant 
possibility of preserving in large numbers 
the valuable wild-fowl supply of the world. 
Self interest is a powerful motive governing 
human actions, and the hunter of wild game 
is not free from this natural law, whether he 
lives in New York or Lima, in Tokyo, Geneva 
or Cape Town. 

Vessels from Massachusetts made “feather 
voyages” between 1750 and 1760 to the 
coast of Labrador. They not only collected 
down and eggs, but slaughtered untold 
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thousands of Labrador Ducks in the summer 
season when they could not fly. The last- 
known specimen of this bird died in New 
York State in 1875. It is not encouraging to 
contemplate the extensive netting of Ducks 
that goes on today in Lake Erie, off the coast 
of Denmark, and elsewhere. 

In the markets of Mexico City I have seen 
dead migratory Ducks in piles three meters 
high selling for 10 centavoes each (or 4 Ducks 
‘or 1 Swiss franc). In hotels in many coun- 
tries;'ar.” on ships at sea, one finds Golden 
Plovers served on the tables. In the United 
States we now forbid the killing of these 
birds because we are alarmed regarding the 
future existence of the species. 

I know a sportsman who tells me that dur- 
ing his lifetime he has shot more than 50,000 
wild Ducks. Dr. Uchida reports that for the 
six months ending April 15, 1925, the hunters 
of Japan took more than 500,000 Ducks. 
In the United States 7,000,000 hunters were 
in the field the past year; the number of 
Ducks killed is not known, but estimates 
vary from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000. 

Statements of this same general nature 
might be cited for nearly all countries the 
world around. If mankind is to continue the 
destruction of wild water-fowl at the rate 
now being carried forward, for what can we 
hope in the way of wild-game supply in the 
years to come? 

The destructive human agencies that are 
tending to drive from the earth the wild 
water-fowl and shore-birds I would list as 
follows: 

(1) The open market for the bodies of dead 
birds which gives ample incentive for sys- 
tematic slaughter on a large scale. 

(2) The shooting of wild-fowl in spring, 
killing individuals of pairs already mated for 
the season. 

(3) The use of petrol-driven cars and boats 
that swiftly take hunters from one shooting- 
ground to another. 

(4) The greatly increased destructiveness 
of modern firearms, particularly repeating 
shotguns. 

(5) The absence in many countries of laws 
which specify a daily bag-limit. 

(6) The destruction of feeding- and breed- 
ing-places for wild fowl by drainage. 
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(7) Oil liberated on lakes, rivers, and 
coastal waters. 

(8) The extensive utilization of eggs by 
inhabitants of arctic and subarctic regions. 

(9) The killing of wild fowl by means of 
nets, shooting over lights at night, and other 
devices for wholesale destruction, and 

(10) The general disregard 
many hunters for the restrictive laws that at 
the present time exist. 


shown by 


Insect and Weed-seed-eating Birds 


The extensive use of birds for food which 
are so small as to have little food value, but 
which are known to be extremely beneficial 
as destroyers of injurious insects and the 
seeds of noxious weeds, is a subject that has 
long claimed the attention of naturalists and 
bird-protectors. Is it not possible that in 
many cases the little bird sold in market for 
one franc would, if left alive, render service 
to the agriculturist and the fruit-grower to 
an extent worth many francs annually? 

The fondness for small birds as food by 
people in Italy, southern France, Belgium, 
and Spain is well known. Many millions, I 
am told, are killed annually for this purpose. 
Some of us have been surprised that this 
portion of the bird population of Europe has 
not shown even a more marked diminution. 
Great numbers of insect-eating birds are 
urgently needed in agricultural communities, 
despite which fact the use of snares, nets, 
bird-lime, decoys, reccolos, and guns con- 
tinue in use with scant legal restraint. 


The Killing of Predaceous Birds 


Game-breeders very naturally desire to 
protect their young Pheasants and Grouse 
from the attacks of predaceous birds and 
animals, and by means of steel traps and guns 
usually try to remove all Hawks and Owls 
that come about their breeding-grounds. In 
fact, any wild bird that may be regarded as 
injurious in any way to young game-birds is 
looked upon as a fair mark for the average 
game-breeder, and in many cases his opinion, 
often based on scant knowledge, is the de- 
ciding factor as to whether such birds are 
injurious and therefore should be killed. In 
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America I knew of one who killed Wood- 
peckers as vermin, and in England, I was 
told, in jest, perhaps, of a game-breeder who 
shot Nightingales because, as he said, they 
kept the young Pheasants awake! The raisers 
of poultry also entertain a hostile feeling 
towards the Raptores. 

These two classes of people, combined with 
the thoughtless type of gunner, form a mighty 
force of destruction to Hawks and Owls, 
many of which are extremely valuable as 
destroyers of rodents, and also have a part 
to play in balancing the numbers of wild life 
in a state of nature. Cannot this problem be 
solved on a basis of justice to both the birds 
and man? 

I have thus far spoken only of man’s 
abuses of those species of birds which can be 
of greater practical value to him if allowed to 
live in larger numbers. We are not only 
using the annual increase but are destroying 
our breeding stock. We are unwisely eating 
up our principal instead of confining our 
greed to the natural accruing interest. We 
are also destroying the life of some species 
that are of more value alive than dead, and 
we have assumed too violent an attitude 
toward some of the species of birds-of-prey. 


Birds Killed for Feather Trade 


May I now mention a class of birds which 
ordinarily is not used for food and whose 
economic status as insect destroyers may not 
have been well established. I refer especially 
to Birds-of-Paradise 
extensively killed in their mating season for 
purposes of adornment. Surely there is little 
to commend in this traffic of the feathers of 
wild birds slaughtered in the nesting season 
for the sole purpose that men may thereby 
make more money and women may acquire 
additional decorations. 
who feel that there is little excuse for the 
continuance of traffic of this character. 


and Egrets that are 


There are some of us 


Esthetic Value of Birds 


Allow me to draw attention to the value 
of birds to man from a standpoint of senti- 
ment. 

If wild birds belong to the people as a 
whole, then the rights of all classes should be 
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considered. There are very many men and 
women who have no interest in killing birds, 
but who take an intense delight in studying 
their habits and activities. To them the 
sight of a soaring Hawk, the sound of a 
hooting Owl, the song of a Skylark, the 
twittering of Swallows about the eaves, all 
arouse sentiments almost spiritual in their 
nature, and they abhor the idea of these birds 
being killed for sport or food, or because they 
may capture birds which other men desire 
should be spared for a time so that they may 
kill them. 

The various groups of people interested in 
birds may be classed as follows: 

(1) The sportsman who, as a rule, kills 
sparingly of game-birds for the pleasure of 
the chase. 

(2) The gunner, netter, and trapper whose 
chief desire is to secure birds to eat or for 
the market, or to acquire their feathers for 
the trade, or to kill wantonly. 

(3) The scientific student whose killing 
generally is moderate, and who takes birds 
to study their plumage, anatomy, or feeding 
habits. 

(4) The nature-lover who does not kill but 
enjoys the living bird. 

There are, of course, some men who could 
to an extent be enrolled in two or more of 
these groups. 


Conclusion 


I have attempted to review briefly some 
of the human activities operating to reduce 
the wild bird-life of the world. The question 
before us is, What can we do about it? Nat- 
urally, our eyes turn toward a mental vision 
of treaties and laws adequately enforced, and 
we must employ all pressure possible to 
accomplish these ends. Perhaps if the at- 
tention of the League of Nations were called 
strongly to the situation, a way might open 
for speedy and beneficial action by govern- 
ments. Separate governmental legislation 
likewise is needed. It is, I believe, the ob- 
servation of most of us that in countries 
where democratic governments exist, legis- 
lative bodies are inclined to pass laws for 
which their constituents make strong de- 
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mands. Undoubtedly, therefore, in such 
countries the surest way to attain the ends 
we desire would seem to be to enlarge the 
public thought and conscience to a point 
where the people will insist that adequate 
legislation for bird-preservation be enacted 
and enforced. 

Such restrictive measures on the killing of 
birds as exist in the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada I know have come 
about, not primarily as a result of the initia- 
tive of the government officials, but because 
organized minorities of the people in the form 
of bird-protective associations have aroused 
the public to a demand for better legislation. 
Should not efforts of this general nature be 
undertaken in all countries? By the securing 
of exact facts showing the value of birds to 
mankind, by combining these facts with 
statements carefully presented, showing the 
extent of the destruction now going on, and 
by a presentation of what should be done to 
correct existing conditions, cannot much be 
accomplished? In other words, should we not 
inaugurate and carry forward more intensive 
campaigns of education, calling upon the 
newspapers and magazines to aid us? Should 
we not publish and distribute more literature 
and put many effective speakers to the work 
of lecturing to assemblies of adults and 
children? Will we not accomplish more just 
at this time by taking our cause direct to the 
people than relying wholly on the ability of 
our limited numbers to storm legislative 
citadels? 

The International Committee for Bird 
Protection is composed of men and women 
officially representing groups of sportsmen, 
naturalists, and bird-lovers in Australia, 
Austria, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, New Zealand, Norway, South 
Africa, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United 
States—seventeen countries in all. It is the 
hope that by united effort we may prove 
more useful in advancing the great cause of 
the conservation of wild bird-life. May our 
deliberations at all times be conducted in the 
highest spirit of good will, and with a feeling 
of utmost consideration for the interests and 
the opinions of all groups concerned. 
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FRIENDS OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH HONOR HIM 
WITH DINNER 


That Edward Howe Forbush has through 
the years taken a unique and conspicuous 
place in the esteem and affections of ornithol- 
ogists and bird-lovers is well attested by a 
dinner which was given in his honor on 
April 24 at the University Club in Boston. 
The dinner was given by his friends under 
the auspices of the Associated Committees 
for Wild Life Conservation in commemora- 
tion of his seventieth birthday, which date 
also marked his automatic retirement, after 
thirty-seven years of service, as State Orni- 
thologist of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A notable group of friends and associates, 
many of them officially representing different 
organizations, were present to do honor to 
the distinguished author of “Birds of Massa- 
chusetts and Other New England States.” 

As a permanent record of the gathering, an 
ornamental parchment scroll was prepared 
on which was inscribed this greeting: ““We 
who have assembled to your 
seventieth birthday congratulate you upon 
your many years of devoted and faithful 
service to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. We congratulate you upon an 


celebrate 


enviable record of accomplishment in orni- 
thology. We are grateful for your untiring 
labors in teaching the people of New England 
the value of their birds and thus and in other 
ways promoting the cause of bird-protection. 
We are grateful for the inspiration of your 
character and example, and we trust you 
know how warma place you hold in the hearts 
of us all. Wishing you many more years of 
happiness and prosperity, we are your loyal 
and affectionate friends.” 

The signatures of the 125 men who at- 
tended the dinner affixed to these 
greetings. There was also presented to Mr. 
Forbush an etching by Benson of a Chickadee 
perched on a twig, it being well known that 
this little feathered embodiment of industry 
and good cheer is the favorite bird of all the 


were 


great number which he knows so well. 

It may be appropriately said that in addi- 
tion to the little group of friends and ad- 
mirers who met in Boston there are thou- 
sands of others who would gladly inscribe 
their names on the parchment scroll as a 
simple testimony of their regard and affection 
for one whose life has been filled with such 
singular usefulness and charm.—A. H. H. 


THE COORDINATING COUNCIL ON NATURE ACTIVITIES 


Coérdinating Council on Nature 
Activities was organized in 1925 under the 
auspices of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History. At the present time the fol- 
lowing organizations are represented on the 
Council: American Natural 
History, American Nature Association, Amer- 
ican Nature Study Society, National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, Boy Scouts of 
America, Camp Directors Association, Camp 
Fire Girls, Inc., Girl Pioneers of America, 
Girl Scouts, Inc., National Board of Young 
Christian Pioneer 
Youth of America, Playground and Re- 
creation Association, and Woodcraft League 
of \merica. 

The Council seeks to further the interests 


The 


Museum of 


Women’s Association, 


of nature studies and activities on conserva- 
tion of wild life and natural resources, and by 
assisting in the development of the nature 
programs of volunteer organizations, camps, 
schools, and museums. The following state- 
ment is indicative of the kind of service which 
the Council, though its coérdinated groups, 
is endeavoring to render: 

“The Coérdinating Council on Nature 
Activities, through its nature 
leaders and organizations, wishes to bring 
more outdoor interests into modern life. At 
present the Council’s activities are following 


service to 


along these lines: 

“1, Reviewing the present activities of our 
coéperating organizations so that all may 
benefit by the best that each has discovered. 
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‘2, Making available for use nature ma- 
terials which are found to be helpful. 
“This means an enrichment of our nature 


yrograms through an exchange of literature, 
programs through ar hange of literatur 


drama, games, music, and graphic arts. 

‘3. Interchanging ideas, methods, experi 
ences through personal visits, interviews, and 
informal meetings. 

‘4. Conducting nature-training centers 
and coéperating with summer schools and 
classes for nature instruction.” 

lhe Council is again, this season, directing 
the Nature Lore School which opens for its 
ninth session June 16-30 at Camp Andree, 


Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. The purpose of this 


school is to provide training for men and 
women who are desirous of becoming profi- 
cient as leaders in nature service. Classes 
will be offered in tree-study and forestry, and 
birds, insects, stars, and plant ecology will 
also be studied. Various other features will 
be incorporated as part of the program. 
Alden H. Hadley, representing the Council 
for the National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties, will have charge of the bird-study 
work. Full information may be had by 
writing Dr. Bertha Chapman Cady, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Coérdinating Council on 
Nature Activities, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City.—A. H. H. 


AMERICAN WILD FOWLERS 


\ new sportsmen’s organization of na- 
tional scope was founded in May, 1927. The 
purposes, as stated in the “Organization and 
\ims of the American Wild Fowlers,” are as 
follows: 

(1) To interest all persons, or groups of 
persons, in the intelligent preservation and 
increase of migratory wild fowl in order that 
legitimate sport, recreation, and a game food- 
supply may be insured for the present and 
future generations. 

(2) To coéperate with the U. S. Bureau of 
Biological Survey and to resist legislative 
efforts designed to take away from that 
Bureau or the Department to which it may 
be assigned, the authority necessary to ad- 
minister the migratory bird-life of the nation. 

3) To assist the Biological Survey in the 
defense of all of its policies approved by the 
Executive Committee of the American Wild 
Fowlers where its officials in public office may 
be barred or handicapped from participation. 

4) To coéperate with the Bureau of 
Biological Survey in making a census of our 
wild fowl. 

5) To coéperate with all state game 
agencies in legislation consistent with the 
policies of this Association. 

6) To show to the public that the active 
interest of sportsmen is the principal element 
in wild-fowl conservation. 

(7) To assist in studying the life histories 
of wild fowl for the purposes of more intelli- 


gently administering and preserving them, 
and to help to remedy all conditions ad- 
versely affecting them. 

““(8) To urge upon Congress the passage of 
a Migratory Game Conservation Bill along 
lines similar to that introduced before the 
last Congress (1926-27). 

“(g) To coéperate with the constituted 
authorities to suppress the illegal traffic in 
game. 

“(10) And to adopt such policies and insti- 
tute such procedures as either the Board of 
Directors or the Executive Committee may 
from time to time authorize to further the 
conservation and increase of wild fowl and 
their properly regulated shooting.” 

The new Association established its head- 
quarters in Washington early in February, 
1928, with office address 508 Lenox Building, 
Washington, D. C. The President is Dr. 
John C. Phillips of Boston, Mass., well- 
known ornithologist and conservationist and 
author of the monumental work “A Natural 
History of the Ducks.” The Executive 
Secretary is Nash Buckingham, well known 
as a writer and as an authority on game. 
There is a Board of Directors consisting of 
fifteen members who are widely scattered 
throughout the country. 

An Executive Committee of five, of which 
Charles Sheldon is Chairman, carries on the 
immediate business of the organization. 

It will be the policy of the American Wild 
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Fowlers to undertake each certain 
definite projects with a view to concentrating 
every effort upon the great and increasingly 
important task of helping to conserve the 
wild fowl of the North American continent. 


year 


Bird- Lore 


This Association is in hearty sympathy with 
the aims and ideals of the new organization 
and expresses the hope that its efforts may 
be crowned with a full measure of success.— 


A. H. H. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Dr. A. K. Fisher to Continue Investi- 
gations on Hawks and Owls 


All students of ornithology are familiar 
with the notable work accomplished by Dr. 
A. K. Fisher in connection with his studies 
of the food-habits of Hawks and Owls. It is, 
therefore, gratifying to learn that Dr. Fisher 
is to continue his researches in this field in 
which he was a pioneer. 

He has recently been assigned to scientific 
research work in economic ornithology under 
the Division of Food Habits Research, his 
future activities to be concerned primarily 
with studies of the economic status of the 
Hawks and Owls. It is expected that as a 
result of his labors there will be issued a new 
publication on the status of Hawks and 
Owls that will enable the public generally to 
be able to distinguish between the beneficial 
and harmful species of these birds. 


Heavy Losses of Big Game on the 
National Bison Range 


It is reported that losses of big-game 
animals on the National Bison Range have 
been heavier during the winter of 1927-28 
than in any previous winter since the estab- 
lishment of the Range. The winter proved 
particularly hard on old elk and deer and on 
fawns. 

These unusual losses are reported as being 
due to the close cropping of forage grasses, 
followed by extremely cold weather and a 
heavy snowfall. The conditions 
alone, however, would have offered no in- 
surmountable hardships to the animals if a 
plentiful supply of natural forage had ex- 
isted. It is the same old story of over- 
stocking, and the destruction of nature’s 
balances, and serves to emphasize anew the 
increasingly pathetic situations which arise 
in many places throughout the world with 


weather 


respect to the larger mammalian forms which 
seem doomed to disappear before the advance 
of civilization. 


Dr. E. W. Nelson and F. C. Walcott 
Visit Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary 


Dr. E. W. Nelson, former Chief of the 
Bureau of Biological Survey, and F. C. 
Walcott, President of the Connecticut State 
Game Commission, together visited the 
Rainey Sanctuary as guests of the National 
Association during the latter part of February. 
It was their purpose, among other things, to 
make some studies of the winter range of the 
Blue Goose along the Gulf Coast. This 
species winters in large numbers on the 
Rainey Sanctuary where it finds plenty of 
food and a safe retreat from hunters. With 
the breaking up of winter it winnows its 
way back again to its breeding-haunts 
in Baffiniand and perhaps other islands 
of the Arctic. 


Lectures by Alden H. Hadley 


Alden H. Hadley has recently given illus 
trated lectures on birds before the Whetstone 
Club and the Boy Scouts of Leonia, N. J.; 
the Biology Club of New York City College; 
the Boy Scouts of Madonna House, Borough 
of Manhattan; the Garden Club of Ridge- 
field Park, N. J., and also before groups of 
elementary pupils of the Borough of Brooklyn 
and of Montclair, N. J. 


Hunting from Aeroplane Comes High 


A fine of $300 was recently assessed 
against a party in New Mexico for hunting 
wild Geese from an aéroplane. The complaint 
was made by the Wagomond Game Protec- 


tive Association. An _ investigation was 


with 
ation 
may 


ss.— 


started at once and sufficient evidence was 
received to warrant prosecution whereby 
the defendant appeared in State Court, 
entered a plea of guilty, and paid a fine of 
$300, together with costs. 


Killing of Robins Stopped in 
North Carolina 


Nothing better illustrates the progress 
that has been made in the cause of bird- 
protection than attempts that were recently 
made in North Carolina to repeat the whole- 
sale killing of Robins which was quite 
common in former days. 

Among the great Robin-roosts of the 
South it is reported that none were more 
extensive than those to be found years ago 
in the cedar thickets of Randolph County, 
North Carolina. However, these were 
broken up by the regular visitations of night 
raiders who destroyed large numbers of the 
birds. 

During the month of January of the present 
year, for some unknown reason, the birds 
returned in great numbers to their ancestral 
roosting-grounds, establishing themselves in 
the thickets and shrubbery for a distance of 
3 to 4 miles along both sides of a stream 
flowing between mountain ridges. The 
enormous congregation of birds attracted 
much attention and every afternoon during 
the middle of January people came for miles 
in automobiles to view the unusual spectacle. 

The birds began to arrive a little before 
5 o'clock in the afternoon, and within five 
minutes the sky would be filled with them. 
‘‘As far as the eye could see, Robins seemed 
to be dropping like snowflakes out of the 
heavens, to be lost in the cedar thickets, and 
it would be more than half an hour before 
any lessening could be noted in the arrivals.” 
Those who witnessed this interesting spec- 
tacle described the flight-cloud as being 
more than 15 square miles in extent, about 
a mile wide and moving for half an hour at 
30 miles an hour. The numbers represented 
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by such a multitude of birds must have run 
well into seven figures. 

Although most of those who visited the 
roost were actuated by motives of interest 
and wonder, it was not long until the old 
spirit to kill asserted itself and several raids 
were made, during which hundreds of birds 
were killed. However, local sportsmen and 
other friends of the birds notified the County 
Warden and a member of the State Game 
Commission. The situation was at once 
gotten well in hand, and it is quite unlikely 
that further trouble will be experienced, so 
thoroughly is public sentiment aroused over 
the raids on the roost. 


Visitors 


Among recent visitors at the Home Office 
have been Dr. Nagamichi Kuroda, of Tokio. 
Dr. Kuroda represents the Ornithological 
Society of Japan on the International Com- 
mittee for Bird Protection, and his visit 
occurred while en route to attend the meeting 
of the Committee held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on May 21 and 22. Accompanying 
Dr. Kuroda were Kiyoshi Nonaka, president 
of the Bank of Chosen, Korea, and M. 
Nagamatsu, manager of the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, Ltd. 

Other visitors have been Captain Knight, 
of England, whose delightful films and 
lecture on the Golden Eagle have enter- 
tained so many audiences during the present 
season. A pleasant visit was also had from 
H. W. Terhune, Executive Officer, Alaska 
Game Commission, whose first-hand knowl- 
edge and comments on conditions in Alaska 
proved of much interest and value. 

Visits have also been received from Dr. 
Bertha Chapman Cady, Girl Scout Nat- 
uralist and Executive Secretary of the Co- 
ordinating Council on Nature Activities, Dr. 
Alexander Cairns, well-known lecturer and a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
New Jersey Audubon Society, and Donald 
Scott, a life member.—A. H. H. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee $5 Annually 


Enrolled from March 1, 1928, to May 1, 1928 


Abbott, Dr. Donald Putnam 
Adam, E. R. 
Alden, Clarence J. 


Alward-Anderson-Southard Co., (IIl.) 


Andrews, Dr. Albert H. 
Andrews, Mrs. Mathew 
Austin, Miss Marjorie 
Ayres, Douglas, Jr. 
Bailey, Willis A. 

Baker, Walter C. 

Balch, Agnes Gordon 
Baldwin, A. D. 

Ball, Miss Mary C. 
Bankes, Edward 

Barr, Walter S. 

Barrow, George D. 
Basch, S. L. 

Bayley, W. D. 

Beaman, Charles H. 
Beaton, Ralph H. 
Bermingham, Edward J. 
Berrodin, H. J. 

Berwind, Miss Ellen Mc Michael 
Bishop, J. Thoburn 
Bloomingdale, Lewis M. 
Booker, W. M. 

Bosch, Carl G. 
Bostwick, A. A. 
Bradley, Benjamin W 
Brown, W. C. 

Bruch, Karl F. 

Bryant, Edward F. 
Bryson, Wm. J. 
Buchanan, J. I 

Busse, Fred 

Cahn, Bertram J. 
Carlson, Victor C. 
Carscallen, Mrs. John D., 2d 
Chapman, Mrs. Lucia P. 
Christ, John H. 

Claff, Mark B. 

Coke, E. P. 

Cole, Edward F. 

Collier, D. R. 

Coun, Charles F. 
Cowing, F. S. 

Davey, Paul H. 
Deichmann, Mrs. George L. 
Delp, Robert E. 

Dillon, Edward S. 
Dimmick, Mrs. J. Benjamin 
Dinneen, H. B. 

Dixon, Mrs. Wm. W. 
Doak, Charles B. & William C. 
Doering, E. J., Jr. 
Dolan, C. W. 

Donecker, FE. A. 
Dorrance, John T., Jr. 
Douglass, Mrs. C. W. 


Down, S. G. 

Dudley, Mrs. Emma Bb. 
Duffy, Chas. Jr. 

Dyba, Michael 

Eastell, R. T. 

Eastman, Joseph B. 
Eaton, Cyrus S. 
Eberhart, F. G. 

Elias, Joseph J. 

Ellison, Miss Isabel 
Ellsworth, H. C. 
Enfield, W. L. 

Ennis, Mrs. William S. 
Ferriday, Mrs. A. Reeder 
Filer, F. P. 

Finke, H. 

Firestone, Mrs. H. S. 
Fisher, Chas. H. 

Fitch, Miss Katharine k. 
Fleischmann, Paul W. 
Forbrich, Joseph F. 
Ford, Cyrus Clark 
Foulke, Miss Jean Kane 
Franks, Fred B. 
Frederickson, Charles R. 
Freund, Erwin O. 
Gardiner, Miss Alice C. 
Gatzert, Mrs. August 
Geirer, Dr. Otto P. 
Gentsch, Charles D. 
Gillen, Mrs. H. W. 
Glessner, John J. 
Goetting, William HH. 
Golber, H. E. 

Graf, Miss Emma 
Graff, George E. 
Gramigna, Martin I’. 
Grant, Mrs. Patrick 
Grau, Otto 

Graydon, Mrs. F. W. 
Green, Robert M. 
Greene, B. W. 
Greenfield, Miss Nettie B. 
Grew, Mrs. Alice 
Hake, Albert 

Hardon, Miss Rosalind 
Hargitt, Robert P. 
Hartman, I. H. 
Haskell, Mrs. Coburn 
Haskell, Frederick T. 
Hays, Abram P. 
Heinen, Mrs. William A. 
Heinritz, Lebrecht G. 


Henderson, Mrs. George G. 


Hering, Walter E. 
Herrschner, Frederick, Sr. 
Herwig, Wm. D. 
Hess, Geo. H. 
Hillard, Lord Butler 
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Hinton, E. W. 

Hintz, Mrs. J. Geo. 
Hobach, G. F. 

Hodges, Mrs. Adele L. G. 
Hoffman, Jacob 
Hogans, Chas. E. 
Holmes, Mrs. John R. 
Hommel, Julius F. 
Horner, C. M. 

Horner, Horace Kenneth 
Horst, A. E. 

Hoskins, W. S. 

Hovey, Charles M. 
Huber, Mrs. C. W. 
Huey, S. R. 

Hunter, Robert 
Ingraham, Arthur 
Ivalsan, Moses 

Jeffrey, Mrs. E. 
Johnson, J. M. 
Johnston, Henry R. 
Jones, Mrs. George R. 
Kean, Miss Margaret C. 
Keitzer, John W. 
Kinnear, Miss Edith M. 
Kinsey, Frank 
Kirkendall, F. C. 
Kirkpatrick, C. M. 
Kissinger, Clifford W. 
Knott, Henry A. 
Koontz, Robert A. 
Kratsch, Charles 
Kreider, Louis S. 
Lampert, Miss Lydia 
Larom, I. H. 

Larrabee, Miss Caroline 
Larsen, Harry FE. 
Larson, L. P., Jr. 
Lawitzen, C. M. 
Loesch, Frank J. 
Lombard, Mrs. Percival H. 
Long, Wm. Frew 
Longshore, William A. 
Lunt, Miss Helene M. 
Lytle, J. Horace 
McCallum, Joseph N. 
Manierre, Louis 
Marston, Max R. 
Matthews, C. H., Jr. 
Maxwell, Mrs. Harriet S. 
Mayer, J. Ross 
McClay, Samuel 


McCormick, Mrs. Maud W. 


McEvoy, Miss Alice R. 
McIntosh, Mrs. George T. 
McLean, William S. 
McMillan, Hugh C. 
Meads, C. O. 

Medlar, Miss Laura H. 
Medlock, Arthur 
Merwin, W. L. 
Milligan, Edward A. 
Mitchell, Walter M. 
Mitten, A. A. 


Mitten, T. E. 

Mizer, Stanley C. 
Modarelli, James M. 
Mollet, Samuel 
Morency, Ludger 
Morgan, Mrs. James Dudley 
Morgan, Mrs. K. E. 
Morris, C. C. 

Motley, Miss Jane L. 
Mullen, Timothy F. 
Murch, Maynard H. 
Myers, Charles P. 
Myers, Philip T. 

Naylor, C. R. 

Neal, E. R. 

Newberry, Mrs. G. St. J. 
Newcomer, Edwin B. 
Newhall, John Allerton 
Newhall, Wm. Peterson 
Nordgren, E. Ludwig 
Noyes, Miss Charlotte Z. 
Obermann, H. A. 
O’Connor, Jack & Tim 
Oglesbay, Crispin 
Osborn, Wm. H. 
Overholt, J. D. 

Packard, Miss Louise M. 
Park, Mrs. Richard Gray 
Paschen, Christian P. 


Passaic Valley Garden Club (N. 


Patten, Miss Grace W. 
Patterson, R. W., Jr. 
Pentecost, S. N. 

Peterson, C. S. 

Phelps, Mrs. Louise deKoven 
Powell, Jesse W. 

Prott, James M. 
Puttkammer, EF. 

Raglin, Wilfred 

Rankin, John H. 

Regester, Miss Elizabeth Gray 
Rhoads, Joseph 

Rice, Julian M. 

Richman, Henry C. 


Richmond, Mrs. Augusta Palmer 


Rieck, E. W. 

Ringling, Miss Mable 
Robb, (Hon.) Chas. H. 
Roberts, John 

Roessler, Carl C. 
Roosevelt, Nicholas G. 
Rosenberger, Miss Ella 
Rouse, John T. 

Rundt, Mrs. Ino. 
Russel, Mrs. Albert W. 
Rust, Harold N. 
Ryerson, Edward L., Jr. 
Ryerson, Mrs. Edward L., Jr. 
Sabine, William 

Sargent, Dr. G. F. 
Satterlee, Mrs. Churchill 
Sawyer, David P. 
Scarlett, Mrs. Ella H. 
Schlelein, Miss Clara E. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Schmidt, C. Frederick 
Schmunk, R. J. 

Scott, Mrs. J. Alison 
Scott, Ralph M. 

Scott, Thos. M. 
Seasongood, Murray 
Seinsheimer, Miss Cora F. 
Selby, Mark W. 

Semple, John B., Jr. 
Seymour, Mrs. Belden 


Shadyside Unit of the Nat’l Farm & 


Garden Ass’n (Pa.) 
Shaffer, Mrs. Frank H. 
Sheridan, Geo. H. 
Sherwin, Miss Prudence 
Shirk, J. H. 

Sicard, Montgomery H. 
Silberman, Adolph 
Simmons, Mrs. E. DeForest 
Simmons, George B. 
Simon, Wesley D. 
Simpson, John M. 
Sketchley, William FE. 
Skinner, Mrs. Samuel W. 
Smith, Arthur M. 

Smith, A. H. 

Smith, Miss Annie F. 
Smith, Chas. W. 

Smith, Henry St. John 
Smith, Mrs. Henry St. John 
Smith, H. Harrison 
Smith, Philip H. Waddell 
Spang, William 

Speer, J. Ramsey 
Spindler, Alvin C. 

Spitz, Charles L. 

Spoor, Mrs. John A. 
Stackpole, H. C. 

Stanley, E. B. 

Sterrett, John A. 

Stetter, C. E. 

Stockton, Mrs. Frances K. 


Stone, Mrs. James N. 
Stone, Walter Coolidge 
Straus, Jules 

Sutphin, Mrs. Dudley V. 
Tebbs, A. H. 

Tevons, Miss Isabel 
Todd, R. C. 

Toland, Mrs. Edward D. 
Tranter, Henry 

Trask, Mrs. John E. D. 
Trevor, Miss Kate C. 
Turner, Wm. L. 

Van Schaick, Gerard 
Vollrath, Alfred J. 
Wagner, George E. 
Waldeon, Mrs. Louise 
Wanner, George D. 
Wappat, F. W. 

Warner, Mrs. A. D. 
Warner, Walter 

Watres, L. A. 

Weaver, Mrs. Helen P. 
West, Mrs. Arthur 
Wetherbee, Mrs. Kenneth B. 
Wheelock, Ralph W. 
White, John Campbell 
Williams, C. K. 
Williams, H. L. 

Wilson, Arch C. 
Windisch, Mrs. Charles F. 
Winsor, Mrs. Alfred 
Wolf, Chas. W. 

Wolf, Mrs. Gus A. 

Wolf, Irwin D. 
Worthington, Miss Julia 
Wright, A. E. 

Yeiser, Miss Louise F. 
Zak, Joseph 

Zimmer, Miss Minnie 
Zimmerman, Miss Anna Mary 
Zimmerman, John E. 
Zimmerman, Nathan R. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Fee, $100 for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from March 1, 1928, to May 1, 1928 


Anderson, Miss Caroline F. 
Ashton, Randolph 
Bachman, Mrs. Lucy 
Baldwin, Frank V. 

Brace, Mrs. Robert N. 
Brodhead, Mrs. Lucas 
Clark, Clarence M. 
Comstock, Mrs. Wm. J. 
Crane, Mrs. Ellen J. 

Day, Albert M. 
Dieckmann, Miss Louisa 
Dwight, Mrs. Edward Edwards 
Glasscock, Mrs. A. H. 
Hall, Mrs. J. K. P. 


Hamilton, Mrs. Kent 
Helme, Mrs. George A. 
Hodgson, Caspar W. 
Hotz, Ferdinand L. 
Ingersoll, Mrs. C. E. 
James, Mrs. Wortham 
Jenkins, David F. D. 
Johnson, Mrs. Edwin J. 
Kettering, C. F. 

Lee, Miss Marguerite T. 
Lowe, Mrs. Frank E. 
Lyon, Miss Elinor L. P. 
McKee, Arthur G. 
McKee, Mrs. Geo. W. 


Previ 


Allen, 
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Merriman, Miss Ethel N. 


Mitchell, Chas. T. 
Morris, Mrs. A. R. 
Offield, Mrs. J. R 
Parker, Mrs. W. R. 
Parsons, Frank R. 
Payson, Herbert 

Penn, Mrs. Jefferson 
Pfeiffer, Jacob 
Randolph, Miss Anna 
Rathbone, Mrs. Albert 
Remick, Mrs. Mary H. 


Riley, Mrs. Charles V. 
Robson, Miss Alice 
Smith, Mrs. Augustus J. 
Spofford, Miss Florence 
Strobridge, Nelson W. 
Swan, Thomas W. 
Vaughan, Mrs. J. W. 
Wemple, William Y. 
White, Miss Amelia E. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Henry L. 
Woodruff, R. W. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND 
For a Home for the Association 
March 1 to May 1, 1928 


ously reported 
Miss Edith H. 


Arthurs, W. C. 


Baint 


ridge, Mrs. M. H. 


Beller, William F. 


Blacks 
Borde 


tone, Miss Jessie E. 
n, Mrs. E. L. 


Bosworth, Mrs. Welles 


Brace, 


Calife 


Carse, 


Mrs. Robert N. 
nia Audubon Society 
Miss Harriet 


Caulkins, Bereto Bliss 


Clapy 


Clark, 
Clark, 


Clauc 
Cole, 


Color 
Cone, 
Crane, 


», George H. 

George H. 

Henry A. 

ler, Rudolph 

Edward F. 

ado Audubon Society 
Bernard M. 

Miss Caroline E. 


Davis, A. McA. 
DeGraff, James W. 
vit (Mich.) Bird Protection Club 


Detri 


Dexte 


Dowc 


Drive 


Eusti 
Evele 


r, Miss A. S. 

1, Heman 

r, E. Raymond 
s, 7 eileen 
th; 


Fearon, Mize. Charles 


Fishe 
Gillet 


r, Miss E. W. 


te, Mrs Curtenius (In Memoriam) 


Glenn, John, Jr. 
Glenn, John M. 


Goert 


rer, Charles A. 


Goctze, Mrs. Otto 
Goodell, Mrs. James F. 


Greer 


Haigh 


1ebaum, Mrs. James E. 
it, Mrs. H. D. 


Hammar, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Harmon, Rawson B. 
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s, Mrs. E. M. 

orth, Miss Florence L. 
Mrs. Thomas W. 

day, Mrs. Charles B. 
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Interest on Investments and Bank 
Balance ; $241 

Johnston, John White _ 10 

Jones, Mrs. Dwight A. 

Keehn, George W. 

Kelly, Dr. Howard A. 

King, Miss Isabella C. 

Kingsbury, Miss Alice E. 

Kuhn, Frank 

Larsen, Miss Agnes 

Lee, Joseph 

Lee, Samuel 

LeMoyne, F. J. 

Levering, Mrs. Harriet 

Loomis, Guy 

MacLeod, Mrs. F. 

McPherson, R. ha 

Manitowoc (Wis.) Co. Fish and Game 
Prot. Ass’n 

Marvin, Charles D. 

Merrill, Mary E. (estate of) 

Moshier, W. D. 

Murphy, Walter P. 

Nash, Mrs. Charles 

Newell, Mrs. E. T. 

Norris, Dr. Charles 

North, Miss E. B. 

Obst, H. A. 

Page, Miss Mary C. 

Parker, A. W. 

Peabody, Miss Amy 

Pearson, Dr. T. Gilbert : 

Perkins, Mrs. George W. . . . 100 

Phillips, Dr. Chas. EF. H. (In Memoriam) 2 2 

Post, Sylvester 

Purcell, John F. 

Randall, Miss Amanda L. 

Randolph, Evan 

Renwick, William C. 

Rives, Dr. Wm. C. 

Robson, Miss Alice 

Rousmaniere, Miss Mary S. 

Satterlee, Mrs. Herbert L. 

Schwarz, Miss Ida T. L. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE BUILDING FUND, continued 


Smith, Mrs. Wikoff 
Trowbridge, Mrs. E. Kellogg 
Tweedy, Miss Alice B. 

Van Brunt, Jeremiah R. 
Wallace, Mrs. Lindsay H. 
Warner, Miss C. A. 

Welles, F. R. 

Wells, Mrs. F. L. 

Williams, S. R. 

Zimmerman, Harold, A. 

442 Contributions of $1 each 


The following contributed $1 _ each: 
Benjamin H. Adams, Mrs. Charles P. Adams, 
Mrs. L. D. Adkins, Albert A. Adt, Mrs. J. J. 
Albright, Atkinson Allen, Edgar M. Arnold, 
Miss Josephine Atterbury, Miss Florence 
Audubon, C. D. Babcock, Mrs. Earle 
Bailie, Mrs. May B. Ballard, Rev. James 
Bancroft, Leland G. Banning, A. D. Barney, 
Mrs. J. Stewart Barney, Mrs. R. R. Barrett, 
H. A. Barth, A. H. Bataille, V. W. Bates, 
Ira C. Belden, Mrs. W. A. Belder, Frank 
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